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To the National Educational Association meeting, 
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EASTER DAY. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


The maples fling their blossoms to the breeze, 
The brook, unfettered, sings upon its way, 
In silver promise speak the willow trees, 
All nature shares the joy of Easter day. 


All life is answering to the master’s call, 

The brook, icebound and hidden, the absent bird, 
The silent seed, the naked branches, all 

Hasten to do His will, to speak His word. 


Hast thou not heard His voice, oh burdened heart? 
Art still by hard and clinging fetters held? 
Hlidest thou still in silence and apart? 
Arise, come forth, by life and love compelled. 


Burst thou the bonds that hold thee to thy dark! 
Arise in freedom! Put thy past away ; 

Ilis life is thine. His voice dost call thee. 
Arise! Rejoice! This is thine Easter day. 


Hark! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE CLEVELAND MEETING. 


A. W. Epson, Massachusetts: In Massachusetts 
there are no political educational affairs. The teach- 
ers already have more influence in school matters 
than the politicians. 
state in the Union 


Hon. O. T. Corson, Ohio: We make a mistake 
when we think that all the excellencies are wrapped 
up in a large city system. Many a rural school in 
Ohio could give pointers in the matter of methods to 
teachers in Cleveland. 


This ought to be so in every 


Cuarves F. Tuwine, Western Reserve University: 
The great truths of political economy may be easily 
presented in the mind of the child in such a way as 
to result in intellectual training, to teach one to think, 
to discriminate, to reason. 


O. T. Briaut, superintendent Cook county schools : 
Five years’ regular work in arithmetic should be all- 
sufficient. As literature is now being taught in the 
best elementary schools, children will enter the high 
school ten years from to-day with a better knowledge 
of literature than they have on entering college. 


Hon. Henry Sasi, Jowa: The state superintend- 
ent should be a man of the people, a leader of his 
Hock, an earnest friend of the teachers, with the edu- 
cational forces of his state behind him. He should 
be felt in all parts of the state; his name should be 
« household word, and in every schoolhouse in the 
state he should be a factor. 


Prorrssor B. A. Hinspaue, University of Michi- 
gen: History is the main channel through which the 
experience of the past is transmitted to us. To ask, 
therefore, whether it is worth while to study history 
is to ask whether it is worth while to defer to the 
experience of the race. History has great guidance 
value for men, and also trains their mental faculties. 
These considerations show that it should occupy more 
room in the schools than at present. It should be 
introduced the first year, and continue to the last one. 
The child’s historical tuition should begin with the 
tale or story, and advance step by step until it reaches 
the austere forms of the subject. 


SPRINGS RETURN. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT E. STEVENSON, WYOMING. 
+O, tender time, that love thinks long to see, 
Sweet foot of spring, that with her footfall sows 
Late snow-like flowery leavings of the snows, 


Be not too long irresolute to be! 

The dwindling days of winter have long since 
merged into the lengthening ones of springtime. 
Over the low, southern azure-tinted hills the south 
wind steals, embalmed with the variegated fragrance 
of early bloom, and bursting bud, and rejuvenescence 
from their manifold secret hidings. 

From every wooded slope and nestling dell a grand 
boom comes issuing as the surcharged banks send 
along their leaping, shouting, bounding waters, mad- 
dened with joy at being loosed from their icy fetters 
and snowclad mantles. 

Time of sunshine and blue skies, of soft suggestions 
and gentle weepings, of songsters and songs, of dream- 
ing and dreams, of half longings and half realizations. 

** When the fields catch flower, 
And the underwood is green, 
And from bower unto bower 


The songs of the birds begin.” 


Everywhere an incensed pageant is mustered in 
platoons, companies, regiments, and battalions, uni- 
formed in lavish hues of yellow, blue, and gold, while 
from leafy and sun-flecked stands the feathered orches- 
tra crashes forth. It is the review of the hosts. The 
welcome to the conqueror. 

The peon mounts up the hillslopes, leaping to the 
mountain crag, where the echoing echoes catch the 
huzzas and hurl them up the cafon’s windings; crag 
speaks to crag; echo answers to echo, 

** Calling the violets from their sleep, 
That bound them under snowdrifts deep.” 
On and on, up and up, like elfins, they go shouting, 
pealing, ringing, till every snow-bank wears a golden 
frill as well as every cloud a silver lining. 
‘Springtime is coming! search for the flowers! 
Brush off the brown leaves, the darlings are here! 
Joy of the springtime picking the mayflowers ! 
Kiss the spring beauties, the babes of the year!” 

All this glad new energy is an intoxicant, not one 
that deadens, but one which gives new life, new cheer, 
new ambition, new hope. 


DR. HARRIS AND HIS CRITICS. 


BY A. P. MARBLE, PH. D., OMAHA. 


The meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
was one of the largest and most interesting meetings 
of the association, made so chiefly by the report of 
the Committee of Fifteen. This report will take rank 
with the report of the Committee of Ten of the year 
1893. This report is in three parts, each prepared 
by a sub-committee of five. The first relates to the 
“Training of Teachers,” and allits positions are sound. 
None of them are controverted. The third of these 
reports gave the outline of an ideal school system,— 
one in which the responsibility is definitely fixed, and 
the duties differentiated ; that is, the business part of 
the board of education is kept distinct from the edu- 
cational part, as it should be, and the work of instrue- 
tion is left to experts. In its main features, this re- 
port also seemed to be indorsed by the association, as 
something to be desired and labored for, though not, 
perhaps, to be realized at present. It would do good 
to all teachers and boards of education to read all 
these reports carefully. They embody the best 
thought of the wisest school men in the country. 

But the main interest centred in the second of 


these three reports, which relates to the “ Correlation 


of Studies.” This part of the report was written by 
Dr. Harris, United States commissioner of education, 
and the subject was treated in his inimitable and mas- 
terly way. There is no doubt about the meaning of 
correlation,— it is reciprocal relation, as correlation 
of forces, of energy, ete..—one part interacting with 
another. So of school studies; correlation means 
mutual relation of the studies in the school eurricu- 
lum. In considering such a question, the first thing 
that occurs to any philosophical mind is, to know 
what these studies are, and to discuss their value in a 
school course. This consideration is indispensable, 
of course, if the studies are to be mutually dependent. 
Accordingly, Dr. Harris proceeded to discuss the vari- 
ous studies pursued in the schools, both those of long 
standing,— like arithmetic, grammar, geography, his- 
tory, ete.,— and also those introduced more recently, 
such as drawing, music, nature study, ete. And this 
discussion is what might be expected from such a 
profound thinker as Dr. Harris. It contains more 
thought, more experience, more common sense, and 
more sound educational doctrine than any other 
paper ever read before the association. 

But several bright men — none of them school su- 
perintendents — attacked this report as not touching 
The echo of this attack 
They seemed to say 


the question of correlation. 
has since come from the East. 
that correlation does not mean correlation, but con- 
glomeration. They wanted the report to tell how all 
studies might be pursued at the same time,— how, 
for example, a boy reading “ Robinson Crusoe” might 
be taught the whole art of living, and learn all the 
trades, because that imaginary cast-away had to do 
everything for himself,— his own farming, tailoring, 
cooking, and all the rest; or, to express it differently, 
they wanted each study to be a centre from which all 
the studies should radiate like the frame-work of a 
Japanese fan, and they appealed to the philosophy of 
Herbart, which makes the interest of the pupil the 
sole motive power in study, and eliminates the wi// 
almost wholly. One of them compared Dr. Harris 
with the preacher who at the beginning of his sermon 
repeated his text three or four times for the reason 
that he should not refer to it again. 

After this little educational Salvation Army had 
paraded, the doctor again took the platform, and he 
left the opposition, as he always does, in the plight of 
the boy who had tickled a mule’s heels with straws, 
and whose father remarked to him later, that he would 
never again look so well as he had before, but he would 
know more. In order to know the worth of Herbart’s 
educational philosophy, the doctor said, we must 
know his worthlessness as a philosopher. He leaves 
out the will; hence there is no place for duty, ete. 

Study must not be promiscuous, accidental, subject 
to whims; it must be concentrated on one thing at a 
time, mainly ; though, as the Herbartians say, it may 
concern itself to a certain extent with related subjects. 

No reply was made to Dr. Harris’ retort by any one 
of the little army. Dr. Butler, president of the N. 
E. A., one of the keenest men in the association, did 
indeed regret the possible misinterpretation of the 
report, that it might thus hinder progress. But he 
abandoned the philosophy of Herbart, though, like Dr. 
Harris, agreeing that Herbart’s suggestions have been 
very helpful in education. The trouble is, that his 
suggestions may be taken too seriously, and carried to 
an extreme. No superintendent raised his voice 
against the report,— though one of the opponents was 
an ex-superintendent,— and by resolution it was or- 
dered to be printed, with the dissenting, or explana- 
tory, opinions on special points that accompany it. 

And no man ever had so fine an illustration, objec- 
tively, of what he condemned as Dr. Harris had at a 
subsequent session. One of the best things in modern 
education is, that the individual pupil is taken into 
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the account by himself and for himself; he is not 
lost in the class. This idea has been emphasized 
for half-a-dozen years or more by many of the best 
educational writers and speakers. 

And now comes ona man from the Far West who 
has taken up this idea of individualism as if it were 
new, Without really knowing what it means, or where 
it begins and ends, and he has carried it to as ridicu- 
lous an extreme as some of the speakers had earried 
the idea of correlation,—that is, no correlation at all, 
but conglomeration, congestion, and intellectual indi- 
gestion, and nightmare. ‘This man read a paper half- 
an-hour in length, and then he was asked in all seri- 
ousness to tell in ten minutes what he meant,— and 
he tried. But apparently he did not know, at least 
he could not make anybody else understand his scheme, 
if he had any. This muddle, this confusion of ideas, 
was an apt illustration of what the doctor had been 
contending against.—the vague generalizations, the 
scattering, the diffusion, the dissipation of all definite 
attempts at the acquisition of knowledge, under the 
lead of a fatuous and sporadic interest,— the child’s 
varying caprice, instead of some well-directed and 
purposeful application. 

And now, one or two unknown and evidently rather 
inexperienced attendants at the meeting, who did not 
perceive the force of the discussion, have come forward 
and exposed their freshness. There was a little coterie 
of such men. A writer for one of the New York 
school journals gets up to say, * For once Dr. Harris 
seemed ill at ease,” and at another period of the dis- 
cussion “Colonel Parker contented himself for the 
nonce with winking the other eye.” 
lighten us as to the effect of such a wink, nor what 
the consequence would have been if the Colonel had 


He does not en- 


winked with the opposite eye or with both; and he 
must have been the only man who thought the eom- 
missioner not completely at home in his réle This 
Mr. Krackowitzer made another mistake in classing 
the subscriber with such eminent school men as Drs. 
Harris and White. 
account is interesting reading; but he is evidently 


He is a very bright man, for his 


new — he may be a dawning Dr. Rice. 

And another report of this meeting has fallen under 
my eye, from an Easternempiricist. In the freshness 
of his experience, he has mistaken the newness of the 
formless and jelly-like notions about correlation for 
educational He says, “The subject was 
expected to yield more than any other on the pro- 


progress. 


gramme, and the result was a source of severe disap- 
pointment to the convention.” “It must be con- 
fessed, and with regret, that the schoolroom must be 
far removed from the experience of any person who 
finds in this report an ideal system of education.” 

“Tt takes us back many years in educational history.” 
He further startles us with the announcement that, 
“Few teachers in New England pretend to follow the 
text-book in geography and grammar,” as if that fact 
were new, and as if the report intimates that teachers 
should follow the text-book. And then, to let Dr. 
Harris down easy, this authority remarks with charm- 
ing condescension, ‘These criticisms are made upon 
the report and not upon the author.” .. . “It con- 
How thankful Dr. 
Perhaps few people 


tains many excellent features.” 
Harris will feel at this placebo ! 
‘an realize with what profound satisfaction he will 
hear that he has been so far approved. We shall wait 
with much interest the further illumination from this 
star-in-the-east. 

In the mean time, if Dr. Harris’ report is “startlingly 
reactive,” the great body of intelligent American 
teachers will trust themselves to his guidance,— at 
least they will think a few minutes before they cast 
it aside for the off-hand opinion of some experimenter 
and new recruit. The ordinary teacher and the ex- 
traordinary superintendent should reflect carefully 
upon this report on the correlation of studies, all their 
leisure time for a year or two, before they venture to 
condemn it; for it is the result of deeper thought, 
wider experience, and broader knowledge than any 
half-score of them can command. 

It is to be noticed that the most experienced and 
the best informed anen hesitate to dispute opinions 
founded on so comprehensive a knowledge and philos- 


ophy as that of Dr. Harris. But some rush in where 
angels fear to tread, and others wait till they reach 
some obscure corner of the country, or else they re- 
tire behind a nom-de-plume before they try to become 
Jtoumous, by echoing the criticisms against so high an 
educational authority. 

If your readers can all be induced to get a copy of 
‘the report of the Committee of Fifteen, and to read it 
with care and without paying much attention to what 
somebody supposes that somebody else thought about 
it, then the cause of education will have been greatly 
advanced. 


ROBIN. 


| ** God’s own little bird.” | 
BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


() a winsome sight on an April day, 
When the clouds hang low and raindrops fall. 
Is a red-breast bird, in a coat of gray, 
That sings and sings in the elm tree tall,— 
** Clear up, clear up, clear, 
Clear away, clear away. clear, 


clear! 


And a joyful sound on an April day, 
When the inner sky is overcast, 
Is a red-breast bird’s exultant lay 
Ring out on the soul like a trumpet blast.— 
‘** Cheer up, cheer up, cheer, 
Cheerily, cheerily, cheer, 
O cheer!” 


I pity the heart that does not leap in glad response 


to Robin singing in the rain. My dearest memory of 


CHARLES R. SKINNER, 
State Superintendent of Schools, New York. 


April days is that carol of undying hope. ’Way back 
in March, we heard his distant call, and gay laughter 
made fragmentary by the wind; then brief songs 
dropped down from the leafless elms, and we knew 
that Robin had come to stay; but only the varied 
moods of April sweep all the chords in his lyre. Un- 
like the song sparrow and the bluebird, Robin waits to 
get adjusted to his new surroundings before bursting 
into song, and for days after arrival seems to think 
it enough to dot our lawns and meadows wih the 
outward and visible sign of melody. 

It seems but yesterday that we strolled in the late 
September woods, and chanced upon a score or two of 
robins feeding on the berries of the savins or pros- 
pecting for an evening roost. The winter timidity 
had not stolen upon them and they were sociable and 
friendly. 
and gave his breast to the sun; but no song broke 


One beauty alighted upon a slender cedar 


from his ardent bosom; the color rapture was melody 
All the robins of myth and bird lore 
answered to that silent but imperious eall,— from 


enough. 


the dear English bird weaving a coverlid of varie- 
gated leaves for the lost babes, to Thoreau’s singer 
immortalizing the twig he sat upon in Walden woods. 


Presipent D. B. Jounson, Winthrop Normal College: 
The Journat has accomplished a great work and is destined to 
accomplish a still greater work. It has my best wishes. 


‘+ Sweet Robin, I have heard them say 
That thou wast there upon that day 
They crowned our Christ in cruel scorn, 
And bore from thence a bleeding thorn; 
And so the blush upon thy breast 
In shameful sorrow was impressed : 
And hence thy genial sympathy 
With our redeemed humanity.” 

Robin is common; but so is sunshine. Everybody 
knows him on the outside; but few there be that are 
familiar with his delightful caprices and his inner- 
inost self. He ranges over the United States and 
British America, and is the most democratic of the 
high-bred and beautiful family of thrushes. Turdus 
migratorius is his stately name, and he lives up to it; 
leaving his summer home for a warmer climate with 
the approach of winter, and returning promptly when 
the clock of spring strikes the hour. In New Eng- 
land there are robins wintering in the woods that 
have come from the far north; while our own sum- 
mer residents journey southward in the late autumn. 
Bradford Torrey’s sharp eyes have detected Robin 
poaching on Boston common in the winter months; 
and there are floating rumors of his song in the Feb- 
ruary air. It has never been my lot to hear Robin 
carol on a winter’s day. His joy seems almost sacred 
to early spring. I doubt if I could attend a musical 
performance in midwinter by our April bird without 
outraging my sense of poetic fitness; yet so weak am 
I that I must pray not to be led into temptation. 

But the sternest moralist of the seasons could not 
refuse to look lovingly at Robin as he flits about in 
the leafless woods, in faded vest and dingy bill, glean- 
ing a secant livelihood, but learning in the school of 
adversity lessons that will enrich his nature and tind 
expression in the voiceful days of spring. What 
wonder that there is a note of victory in his song and 
a strain of unrivalled cheer! Like another philoso- 
pher, he has learned “both to abound and to suffer 
need,” and in whatsoever state he is therewith to be 
content. Whether ina cherry tree in July, pervert- 
ing the doctrines of Epicurus with riotous living, or 
in the garnered tields of autumn, eking out a bare 
subsistence on the berries of the cedar, Robin is ever 
sorte laetus; and in the cheerless days of spring, 
when mother earth hardens her heart and _ refuses 
even an angleworm to her dearest bird, then that 
carol of divinest optimism floats upon the air. To 
the mortal discontented with his lot, 

** Perhaps it may turn out a song, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.” 

Robin is didactic in more ways than one. He 
dearly loves a joke. More than once have I followed 
him over brake, through briar thinking him a rara 
avis, only to be turned upon at last with a low 
chuckle. But there is no malice in Robin; it is fun, 
pure and simple; and a true bird-lover can always 
join in a hearty avian laugh at his own expense. One 
can even condone so grave an offence in Robin as 
posing for a rose-breasted grosbeak, when one counts 
the difficulties in the way of achievement; especially 
as an ambition to seem other than one is is not confined 
to birds. Robin at his best—and there is a wide 
range of excellence in his song — certainly resembles 
the grosbeak ; and the unpracticed ear might readily 
inistake the lafter for a master musician of the robin 
kind. 

There are many birds that ean outsing Robin and 
put him to the blush by their superior beauty and 
grace; but is there in the wide, wide world one half 
so dear? ‘Tested by song, and legend, and story, none 
has so linked himself to our humanity. Only once 
have the heavens opened to let the song of the angels 
down to earth, and that song is forever enshrined in 
the simple carols of Christmas eve, affecting the heart 
more deeply and tenderly than the sublime oratorios 
of the masters. Robin’s humble earol with its refrain 
of gladness touches such a chord in human hearts. 

( the dearest sound in the April days, 

When the evening star in the west burns low. 

Is that red-breast bird’s sweet hymn of praise 
Poured out to the one who loves him so.— 

‘** Dearer, dearer, dear, 


Dearer than life, than life 
More dear!” 


2 
a 


‘graded, and parceled out at will. 


April 11, 1885. 
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THE PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY AT 
HARVARD. 


BY RAY GREENE HULING. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUES OF HISTORY. 

The educational values of a subject may be either 
general or special. Its general values are those which 
belong to it in common with other subjects. Its 
special values are those which are peculiarly its own 
possession. There seems to be three elements that 
contribute to the special values of any subject: one 
is the content of the subject; another is the particu- 
lar powers that must be most exercised in its acquisi- 
tion; and the third is the particular kind of skill 
that is developed. It will readily be seen that the 
second and third of these elements are closely de- 
pendent upon the first. The kind of skill developed 
will be determined by the powers that find exercise 
in the study. The powers that find exercise, in turn, 
will depend somewhat upon the stage of the pupil’s 
mental development, somewhat upon the method of 
instruction, but chiefly, after all, upon the content 
of the subject. Therefore we may regard the special 
values of any subject as practically developed by its 
content. 

What, then, is the content of history? Freeman’s 
well known phrase tells us that history is past poli- 
tics; but this conception is too narrow. History is 
past life in all its phases,— political, social, economi- 
eal, institutional, and personal. It thus prefigures the 
student’s present and future life. 
field for the development of serviceable intellectual 
habits would be experience, if it could be selected, 
History would 
seem to be the next best, because it still offers expe- 


The best possible 


rience of a kind,—not personal experience, but the 
experience of others. Mental habits formed in the 
one material will tind free play and familiar exercise 
in the other, will have little inertia to overcome, will 
therefore contribute very substantially to the useful- 
ness of the student when his studies are exchanged 
for the duties and opportunities of active life. 

The special value of history, then, is that it deals 
with the realities of human life, not with abstract 
conceptions, like those of mathematics, not with ma- 
terial objects, as in the case of science, not with imag- 
inary pictures of life, as in fictitious literature. Hav- 
ing these realities for its content, the knowledge 
which it supplies forearms its student for the reali- 
ties of every-day existence, private, institutional, or 
civic. It also serves as a valuable basis for compari- 
son. The powers of mind that are exercised in its 
acquisition are brought to skillful action by exercise 
on facts as nearly as possible like those facts which 
the exigencies of life press on our attention. The 
skill developed by this exercise will be readily trans- 
ferred to the meeting of every-day emergencies. The 
memory of past historic incidents will help to the 
retention of incidents in fresh experience. The im- 
agination that has the habit of picturing scenes of 
ancient life will at the stimulus of the newspaper 
item present with equal vividness the scene of the 
modern episode. The mind that has been forming 
valid judgments of character, that has been tracing 
causes and results, by induction or deduction,— all 
with the past as its material, will in the multifold 
experience of the present see what is true, what is 
best, what is right, and will tend to pass by logical 
steps to practical wisdom within its range of opera- 
tions. 

The emotional nature, too, will respond all the 
more readily in admiration for a Lincoln because it 
has been trained to admire a Washington. The ideals 
implanted by contemplation of the past are freshened 
and strengthened by the opportunities for realizing 
them in the present; and in turn furnish powerful 
motives to the individual for availing ourself of his 
opportunities. 

The special value of this subject, therefore, resides 
in the reaction of history upon present life. 

The general values of history may be mentioned in 
three groups. First, there are the intellectual pow- 
ers, the habits of remembering, imagining, generaliz- 
ing, forming judgments, and reasoning. ‘True, these 


habits are tinged by the content of history; but since 
the other subjects in the group of the humanities 
have a similar content, these habits find something of 
familiar activity in those subjects, most in literature 
and language, less in art and philosophy. As our 
studies go farther from man in society these habits 
have still less of value; hence mathematics, physical 
and biological science, and manual training are largely 
beyond the reach of the skill developed by historical 
study, except in their own historical aspects. 

In the second place, there are certain pleasureable 
emotions induced by historical study; the gratifica- 
tion of an interest in humanity in its varied presen- 
tations, the delight of achievement, the satisfaction 
in the possession of knowledge, and particularly of 
knowledge that is practically useful, the enjoyment 
that comes through service. These are the results of 
study in many subjects with widely different contents. 
They are not peculiar to history, though the earnest 
student of history seldom fails to find them a large 
part of his experience. 

Finally, there are the ideals of achievement, the 
sources of vigorovs motives, so often recurring as to 
form moral habits, strong and persistent. These, 
while often the result of historical study and reading, 
come also from literature, and also from ethics, pos- 
sibly also from art under favoring conditions. They 
are not peculiar to history. 

It is often true that these general values are best 
secured by history in particular indiviauals. It is 
also true that in other individuals they are best se- 
cure] by other subjects. It is the part of a skillful 
teacher, therefore, to study with the greatest care the 
individual aptitudes of his pupils, and so to adjust 
subject to student and student to subject as to secure 
the truest economy of educational energy and the 
highest efficiency of the individual when the eduea- 
tional process has come to an end. 

[An extract from an extended paper, in which Mr. Huling 
has grouped and discussed the opinions of a number of profes- 
sors, teachers, and students of history, in college, secondary, 
and grammar schools, regarding the value of history, as ob- 
served in themselves and in their pupils. } 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


BIRD LOVERS. 


James Audubon. 

Olive Thorne Miller. 

Mary L. Sawyer. 

Ella G. Ives. 

Gilbert White. 

Susan Fenimore Cooper. 
Thomas Wentworth Hig- 


John Burroughs. 
Thoreau. 

Bradford Torrey. 
M. Thomas. 
Leander 8. Keyser. 
Walter M. Hoxie. 
Harriet E, Richards. 


Charles Bonaparte. ginson. 
“COURSES OF STUDY FOR SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS.” 
BY 0. R. COOK, BRAINTREE [MAss.] HIGH SCHOOL. 


In his article on this subject, in the Journa of 
February 14, Mr. Thurber sets forth his theoretical 
course for high schools. Let me set before the read- 
ers of the Journant Mr. Thurber’s theory put into 
practice, by presenting the following programme of 
studies and regulations which have been adopted for 
the Braintree high school, and which are in success- 
ful operation to-day : — 


LIST OF STUDIES. 


Arithmetic, Chemistry, 
Algebra, Botany, 


Physical Geography, 
Astronomy, 
Physiology, 
Commercial Law, 
Commercial Geography, 


Geometry, 
Trigonometry. 
Bookkeeping, 
Greek History, 
Roman History, 


French History, Latin, 
English History, French, 
American History, Greek, 
Civil Government, Musie, 


English Composition, Drawing, 


Rhetoric, Penmanship, 
English Literature, Elocution, 
Physics, 


With the. approval of the committee, changes will 
be made in this list as required. 


REGULATIONS. 

The following regulations regarding these studies have been 
adopted :— 

1. A scholar may, with the consent of parents and approval 
of the principal of the school, choose from this list such studies 
as seem desirable, provided such choice does not interfere with 
the programme of daily recitations as arranged by the teachers. 

2. The teachers shall not be obliged to form a class with 
fewer than eight pupils. 

3. At the end of each half year a certificate will be given to 
each pupil for each study pursued with satisfactory results 
during that half year. 
of one hundred recitations or their equivalent. 

4. When a pupil has received eighteen or more such eertifi- 
sates a diploma of graduation will be given, which shall contain 
an exact list of the studies that have been pursued and state the 
length of time devoted to each. 


A half year’s pursuit of a study consists 


OUTLINES OF COURSES, 

To assist those pupils who, on entering the high school, may 
be in doubt as to a proper choice of studies, the following 
courses are outlined : — 

One year in the high school devoted to Latin, algebra, arith- 
metic, and English composition will fit the average pupil for 
the Thayer academy. 

Four years devoted to arithmetic, algebra, geometry, history, 
geography, physiology, Latin, and English will fit for the state 
normal schools those who wish to become teachers. 

Four years devoted to history, English, French, Latin, arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, geography, physics, 
and chemistry will fit pupils for the Institute of Technology. 

Four years devoted to English, French, Latin, Greek, alge- 
bra, geometry, trigonometry, physics, chemistry, astronomy, 
and history will fit pupils for Harvard or any first-class college. 

Four years devoted to history, English, French, arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and physics will fit pupils for 
the Lawrence Scientific school of Harvard University. 

For those whose formal education will probably end with the 
high school the following list of studies, to be pursued for either 
three or four years, is recommended as a course that will not 
only afford information and training of practical use in business 
life, but will give a good general education: Arithmetic, alge- 
bra, geometry, bookkeeping, history, civil government, com- 
mercial law, physiology, English composition and literature, 
rhetoric, physies, Latin, and commercial geography. 

Pupils in all courses will receive instruction in music, drawing, 
penmanship, and elocution. 


The following is the form of certificate given :— 


BRAINTREE HIGH SCHOOL. 
HALF-YEAR CERTIFICATE. 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY THAT 


has successfully performed the required work in 


for the half-year ending . 139 


Principal. 


This method of study has been in force for a year 
and a half, and we have only words of praise for it, 
Our school numbers 100 scholars, not so many but 
that the principal of the school may consult each pupil 
and most of the parents. Thus he may learn all that 
can be learned concerning the wishes and inclinations 
of both parents and scholars. This information, to- 
gether with what he himself observes, gives the princi- 
pal a fair idea of what is best for the scholar, and the 
programme of study allows perfect liberty to carry out 
the idea thus formed. 

As stated in the regulations, a certificate is given 
in each study each half year, making two a year for 
each study successfully pursur This would give a 
student pursuing three studies six certificates in one 
year, or eighteen in three years. A diploma is given 
for eighteen certificates, making three years’ time, all 
that is required of a student of average ability to ob- 
tain a diploma. The novel feature of the diploma is, 
that upon it are written in full the studies pursued 
and the time devoted to each. 
not alike nor of the same value, but each is worth 


Thus the diplomas are 


literally its face value. 

May this method not be a solution of several vexing 
problems in the school? The dull, but willing, 
scholar may take as many studies as he ean struggle 
through and receive his diploma when he has earned 
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it without having been “dropped” once. The quick, 
ambitious scholar may take as many studies as he can 
do well, and, when he is ready, receive his diploma in 
the same way as the other, only there may be more 
upon it. Perhaps no method will solve the problem 
of the lazy pupil; but this method will approximate 
to it. In the certificate at the end of the first half of 
the year, he has all the stimulus of promotion, which 
in most schools comes only at the end of the year; he 
has the stimulus derived from making his own choice 
at the beginning of the year, and he has all the other 
stimuli of the ordinary methods of promotion. Then, 
too, from the fact that he has made his own choice of 
studies, he is put on the defensive; while, if a fixed 
course were forced upon him, he may often justly find 
fault because he is obliged to take certain studies, and 
the teachers are then thrown upon the defensive for 
the prescribed course. This point isan important one, 
and should not be underrated. Let me here quote a 
point from Mr. Thurber,— he siys: “The more the 
parents in a community have to take counsel with 
themselves, with each other, and with teachers, the 
more will they become interested in the doings of their 
children at school, and the more will they feel their 
responsibility as copartuers with the school.” 
sy this method the classes are largely broken up, 
even more so than in college, as in Harvard; for there 
the students are graduated four years after entrance, 
while in this case some will leave after three years, 
some after four years, and a few after five years. The 
scholars are members of the school rather than of any 
class until the last year, and then they become mem- 
bers of that year’s class. 
This system has been in force too short a time to 
draw many conclusions founded upon experience, but 
from what we have observed we are sanguine of its 


success. 
INCREASE OF PRESSURE PRODUCED BY 
HEATING A GAS AT A CONSTANT 


VOLUME, 


BY R. G. LEAVITT, 
Department of Physics, Williston Seminary, Mass, 


The following exercise is a modification of one 
described by Professor J. P. Cooke in his “ Laboratory 
Practice.” The apparatus used differs from Professor 
Cooke’s in one particular, the substitution of the 
adjustable manometer arrangement for the simple 
open manometer. This change enables us to elimi 
nate the most important error of the former method, 
namely, the error arising from a slight inerease of 
the volume of air, resulting from the depression of 
the mercury in that arm of the manometer which is 
connected with the vessel of air. 

The principle involved in the operation is, of course, 
this: The expansive force (= pressure) of a confined 
body of gas, kept at a constant volume, is propor- 
tional to the absolute temperature of the gas. This 
is an important law, and is well illustrated by this 
exercise. The experiment is, therefore, essentially 
instructive; and as a quantitative exercise it proves 
to be, among those relating to the subject of heat, 
among the most satisfactory given during the past 
year in Williston seminary. 

The flask, 7, of 250 ¢. e. capacity, titted with a 
two-hole rubber stopper, is by one of the usual meth- 
ods filled with dry air. Through one of the holes in 
the stopper connection with the manometer is made: 
for the other a plug (not inserted at first) is fitted. 
The flask is then placed in the empty water-bath, 2, 
tied down with wire, and enough water to cover the 
air in the flask is poured into the bath. The mercury 
in both arms of the manometer being at the same 
height, the plug is now inserted in the stopper of the 
flask. We now have dry air confined in the flask and 
the connecting tube, ( 7. Except for the small 
fraction of this air which is in @ 7 (a simall-bore 
tube), this confined body of gas may be kept at the 
temperature of the water in the bath. This tempera- 
ture is now taken. 

Next we apply heat to the bath until the tempera- 
ture rises 7° or 8°, and removing the heat, allow the 
water to cool for a minute or two, to make sure that 
the air in the flask rises to the temperature of the 


water. The heat communicated to the gas has in- 
creased its expansive force, forcing downward the 
mereury in arm 4, and that in 4’ upward. Evidently 
the volume of the air has increased by the extent of 
the space vacated by the mercury in arm 4. The 
difference in height of the two mercury columns, 
therefore, does not accurately measure the increase 
of pressure of gas kept at a constant volume. The 
error is too great to be overlooked. ‘To correct it we 
raise the arm 4’ in the clamp which holds it (a 
movement permitted by the flexibility of the rubber 
tubing forming the lower part of the manometer), 
until the mercury in 4 returns to its former level. 

We now take the heights of both columns above 
the table-top: the difference measures the increase of 
pressure caused by the increase of temperature, which 
latter is now accurately ascertained from the water 
in the bath. 

We repeat this process, raising the temperature, as 
time may allow, 5° or 10° (approximately) at each 
measurement, maintaining constancy of volume by 
adjustment of the manometer. 


on, 


In the accompanying table, the first two columns 
In the third, tempera- 
tures Centigrade are converted to temperatures Abso- 


contain measurements taken. 


lute. The fourth column is formed from the second 
by adding the observed reading: this 
cohunn, therefore, represents the total pressure to 
which, at each recorded temperature, the gas is sub- 
ject; and equally it represents, in terms of mercury 
column sustained, the expansive force of the gas at 


barometer 


each temperature. 

If the expansive force increases as the absolute 
temperature, the quantities in the third and fourth 
columns should be proportional. We should find as 
a true proportion 

273 : 279 = 74.6: 76.2. 
Testing the proportion, we find that the product of 
the extremes, 20802.6, < 20815.4, the product of the 
means, by 10.8 (a difference which to the teacher in- 
dicates the degree of accuracy of the student’s work). 


Excess of, Absolute | Total | Product 


Tempera-| 
ture, | mereury | tempera- pressure | of ex- of means 
273° |74.6 em. 
em.) 174.6 1 20813.4 
6° “he “| 
, 98 9 91702 9 
sarometer 74.6 @m. 


In order to avoid error from capillarity, the in- 
ternal diameters of the tubes, at the points where the 
heights of the mercury columns are measured, should 
be the same in both arms of the manometer. The 
bent tube © 7 should be of small If the 
stopper of the flask, the plug, the connecting tube. 


be re, 


and the manometer tube are kept together as one 
piece, the apparatus, whenever needed, is very easily 
set up. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


The Argentine Republic is to be, apparently, the 
chief rival of the United States in the wheat market 
of the world. Twenty years ago Russia and India 
were the leading competitors of this country, but this 
competition has proved a steadily diminishing factor, 
Russia, like the United States, has a population which 
is rapidly increasing, and the country, again like the 
United States, is being colonized more from within 
than from without. Thus, the area available for the 
cultivation of wheat is being rapidly brought under 
cultivation; but production, however much increased, 
does not give a correspondingly greater surplus avail- 
able for export. Both Russia and India suffer from 
the more highly developed systems of handling grain 
and of transportation which have been perfected and 
utilized by American dealers. The lower grade of the 
Indian” product, also, helps the American farmer. 
Thus, American wheat has held its own in the 
European market, while the exports of American flour 
have risen steadily. Mr. Worthington C. Ford, in 
the last Bankers’ Magazine, shows that it is scarcely a 
half dozen years since the Argentine wheat began to 
threaten a serious competition with the North Ameri- 
In 1889, the export of wheat from the 
Argentine Republic was 22,806,375 kilos. In 1893, it 
was 1,008,137,000 kilos, valued at $25,460,000. Tor 
the same year, the value of the wheat exported from 
the United States was $59,000,000. The statistics of 
exports from the United States show how largely 
the Argentine farmers are utilizing the improvements 
in farming machinery, which have given our own 
growers so great an advantage heretofore. They also 
will, for many years to come, have the benefit of 
virgin territory, which does not require the applica- 
tion of fertilizer or of permanent additions to the soil. 
This will soon, if it has not already, cease to be true o! 
our great Western plains. With a capacity to grow 
wheat practically without limit, it is hard to see wlhiy 
the Argentine Republic should not permanently sw- 
pass the United States as the leading wheat producing 
country. The conditions are similar to those which 
have given Australia the command of the European 
wool market. This does not mean that wheat will 
cease to be grown on the great farms of the western 
prairies. The farmers may maintain the competition 
for a while by reducing expenses somewhat, although 
agricultural operations offer the smallest opportunity 
for economy in this direction. Despite the masses of 
unemployed, labor cannot be secured at materially 
cheaper cost, because it is worth more in other lines 
of employment. At bottom, the existing question of 
the unemployed is not one of finding work, but of 
finding work at suitable wages. Capital invested in 
land, in agricultural machinery, and in the other ad- 
juncts of farming becomes practically fixed, and it 
cannot readily be realized for reinvestment. 

The competition of Russia has affected the Ameri- 
‘an petroleum trade more seriously than that of 
exporting wheat. Twenty years ago,—the years fol- 
lowing 1873 are especially good for comparison, be- 
cause then, as now, the country was recovering from 
a financial settling and business was finding its real 
condition,—the United States exported 217,220,504 
gallons of illuminating oil, and the product of this 
country was practically in control of the markets of 
the world. In 1894, with an export of 730,368,626 
gallons, American oil was excluded from the markets 
of Austria, Hungary, Russia, Spain, and Turkey, 
while in the East the market for our oil is being 
steadily decreased by the competing product. 

The politics of the German Empire are very i!- 
teresting and instructive, but they are not subject 
to clear or concise exposition. The celebration 0! 
Bismarck’s eightieth birthday has brought out the 
feeling of common interest and nationality among the 
German people very strongly; but these demonstra- 
tions of regard and love,—the love which no people 
possess so strongly and purely as do the Germans,— 11 
honor of the man who put together the machinery of 


‘an product 


German national life and unity, have also brought 
out distinctly the dangers which threaten the destruc 
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tion of the present order. These dangers find their 
most direct expression in the imperial parliament — 
the Reichstag. This body was in good part a creation 
of Bismarck’s, and as long as the Iron Chancellor 
remained in power he accomplished great things for 
the German people through this instrument. He used 
it most efficiently ; but he had to surrender the con- 
trol of it before the true sovereign — the people 
had learned how to manage it for themselves. The 
German people have a great mission to perform, as 
they very well realize; but they do not seem to know 
how to harmonize the performance with peaceable and 
comfortable and orderly administration of everyday 
affairs. The conflict between the Clericals and the 
representatives of the Protestant parties is three or 
four hundred years old, and the fight against the new 
Socialistic ideas had to come, just as surely as these 
new notions had to find their best philosophical ex- 
pression in Germany. 


But the signs of these eternal 
struggles, the working out of salvation, are none the 
less worth watching as they appear in the dispute over 
the congratulations which the Reichstag refused to 
offer to Bismarck. The newspaper reports give us an 
insight into the way the Germans live and how they 
act, their festivals and their excitements. As for the 
greater facts of history, we can pick out the main 
details and store them away, and by and by, if we 
keep on reading and thinking, we shall understand 
what they signify. 


A BIRD EXERCISE. 
BY MARY HOWARD NUTTING. 


{In prepiring for this exercise select about a dozen birds as repre- 
senting different orders or families It adds to the value and interest 
of the entertainment to choose birds found in your Joeality. If possi- 
ble have mounted specimens of the typical birds held in the hands 
of those taking prt in this exercise. Also have two small stands on 
the platform. on which arrange other bir’s related to those described 
by the performers. It will add to the effectiveness to have canarli-s 
here and there in the room, and to have a profusion of floral decora 
tions. In the description of the different birds, when relatives of that 
bird are mentioned, a showman at the stand silently exhibits them as 
they are referred to by the speaker. Intersperse appropriate bird- 
songs. If the calls of the different birds can be well given, they will 
prove ¢ffective; if not, they are better omitted. In the bird-song with 
the whistling chorus substitute the name of your bird J 


Fourteen boys mount the stage, forming a semi-circle, each 
bearing a stuffed and mounted bird, and sing : — 


BIRD-SONG. 
| Tune of the *+ Whistling Farmer Boy.” | 
See the merry troop of birds come from far and near : 
Wild goose, jay, and pelican, they one and all are here: 
Meadow lark to us so nigh trills his notes of glee, 
All the birds in gay reply now whistle merrily. 


Chorus. 
[To be whistled by the boys. | 
Tra, la la la la la, Tra la la la, 
Tra, la la la la la, la lala la, 
Tra, la la la la la, la la, la la, 
Tra, la la la la la, la la la. 


See the solemn owl appear, see him look around, 

Here him speak to all now here, with words so wisely found : 
** Children great and children small, work with hearty glee, 

Like the birds as one and all they whistle merrily.” 


Chorus. 


‘*' There is work for all to do,” said the owl so sage ; 

* Ernest be, and brave and true, whatever be your age.” 
Magpie pert, and raven now, tho’ we think them dead, 
From their perches seem to bow assent to what was said. 


Chorus. 

1. Boy with Falco Sparverivs steps forward, and, exhibiting 
his bird, says : — 
No food is 
more delicious to me than delicate little sparrows, and all who 


I am a sparrow hawk, or rusty-crowned falcon. 


dislike those small English birds should be grateful to me. 
When President Harrison spoke in Salt Lake City, I heard him 
say: ** That which characterizes us and separates us from other 
nations, whose experience and history are full of strife and dis- 
cord, is the American home, where one mother sits in single un- 
I think the president 
was speaking of me, for when I am mated it is for life. I 


never am divorced, and my wife and I are devoted to each other. 
9 


crowned honor, the queen of that home.” 


Tam Pelecanus Trachyrhynchus. Wid you ever hear of 
the little boy almost crushed beneath the name of ‘ John Joseph 
William Henry Harrison Andrew Jackson ID. Smith”? His 
mother usually called him ‘* 1D.” 
lrachyrhynchus, and as I am large I can bear a long name, but 
am commonly called Pelican. My webbed feet show that I am 
a swimming bird; fish is my principal food. My wings are large 
and their bones light, so I often fly very high for a long time. 


My real name is Pelecanus 


Phe most wonderful thing about me is my pouch. It serves as 
a pantry in which to preserve my food, In it I can carry enough 


fish to satisfy sixty hungry men. The North American Indian 


sometimes tames and teaches me to go in the morning and come 
back at night with my pouch full of plunder. This I have to 
give to my master, who gives me back a part. When on land we 
are clumsy, but on the water we are as graceful as swans. Be 
sure not to forget my name — Pelecanus Trachyrhynchus ! 

3. Trochilus Colubris ( humming bird). I am well described 
in this quotation: ‘+ A pure bit of light and heat, while other 
birds fly, I dart quick as the glance of the eye; sudden as 
thought, here, there. To the point, always to the point, turning 
in straight lines.” My bill is sharp, slender, and usually long. 
It is cleft for about half its length, each division being a minute 
tube, through which to suck honey from the flowers, and the 
two parts can be separated, and used as forceps to pick out tiny 
insects from among the stamens of flowers. The Indians eall 
us ‘*sunbeams,” ** sun-angels,” ‘*sun-gems.” ** tresses of the 
day-star,” ‘ murmuring-birds,” and other fanciful names, while 
naturalists have been equally poetic in bestowing on us the titles 
* brilliant birds.” ++ light-bearers.” sun-seckers.”’ flower- 
kissers,” ** honey-suckers,” ** living meteors.” and so forth. The 
buzzing made by the very rapid vibration of our wings gives us 
our Common name. 

4. am Brachyotus (short-eared owl). We owls 
have been called feathered cats. [am the American short-eared 
owl, and have —in common with all owls — some of the habits of 
a cat, but do not look as much like one as does my cousin, the 
little screech owl. See its flat, pussy face, its staring eyes, its 
pert little ear-tufts! Doesn't it have a grave grimalkin cast of 
countenance? And we all, cat-like. prowl mostly at night, and 
steal upon our victims by a fluffy quick swoop, or spring like : 
silent spirit. A barn owl will do as much good as a dozen cats! 

And now [ want you to notice the circle or dise of loose slen- 
der feathers around all owls’ eyes. They refleet the light fall- 
ing upon them, just as a reflector does on alamp. This makes 
us able to see the smallest speck on the ground, or the tiniest 
mouse in the corner of the barn. And farmers like us on this 
account. But in the daytime oar eyes take in too much light, 
and we are blinded. and go blundering about as if we had lost 
our senses. Nature has made us for prowlers, and we are fond 
of fish, flesh, and fowl. The little birds hate us on this account, 
and it is fine sport to them if any owl is about in the daytime. 
They do not stop to think that it is never generous to take ad- 
vantage of a defenseless enemy, but, flying at our faces. peck 
and scold, and drive us about to their hearts’ content, but are 
careful to keep away from our claws. And usually we can only 
flutter dizzily about. but if we can see to stop and turn around 
upon them, the rabble at our heels takes to flight in a moment. 
When we are disturbed we have a habit, similar to that of a cat, 
of hissing and snapping our jaws in an amusing fashion. Our 
homes we make in trees, under bushes, and on rocky ledges. 

The burrowing owl is, perhaps, the smallest of our tribe. 
He does not burrow for himself, but lives in the holes made by 
the marmot or prairie dog. But while the original owner had a 
well-kept, comfortable home. this little owl makes it look ruin- 
ous and neglected. He lives mostly on grasshoppers, crickets, 
and field mice. and can see well in the daytime, as can also the 
snowy owl. 

5. Recitation. **'The Owl Critic.” by James T. Fields. [ This 
selection can be found in full in James Johonnot’s ** Natural 
History Reader,” p. 240. | 

6. Colaptes Auratus (golden-winged woodpecker), male and 
female. 

Tam a fine specimen of the great woodpecker family. This 
is my wife. Shall T tell you how to be sure of knowing any of 
our race? We have four toes, two in front and two behind. 
Our tails are stiff and sharp at the end: these two facts showing 
that we were meant for climbing. Then our tongues are sharp, 
and our bills long. so that we can easily reach the insects hidden 
in the trees. As our voices are not musical, some think that we 
do not love music. But we do, and often beat a tattoo on a slate 
roof, or old tin pan. Almost all gentlemen woodpeckers have 
You notice that our 


Woodpeckers are found in most parts of the 


some ornament of red on the head or neck. 
wives do not. 
world, except in Egypt and Madagascar. Of the four species 
found in Great Britain, the green woodpecker is most common. 
In the eastern part of the United States there are many varie- 
ties, while in Ohio is found principally the red-headed wood- 
pecker. In the Rocky Mountain region the Louis woodpecker 
is the one of our race peculiar to that district. The hairy wood- 
We build 


houses for ourselves, of wood, in the trunks of trees, and may 


pecker and those of my name are also found here. 
be called the bird-carpenters. Would you like to know my 
name? It is the Mexican variety of the golden-winged wood- 
pecker, and I differ from the common golden-winged woodpecker 
in having orange for gold. IT am sometimes called the ** Red- 
shafted Flicker.” 

7. Nyetiardia Grisea (night heron or qua bird). IT ama 
night heron, and live in cedar swamps. I eat fish and frogs, 
and do not stand still, as so many herons do, but walk around in 
search of food. My wings are very strong, and so T can escape 


my enemies. My friend here [{ the great blue heron | is found 


commonly in the United States. When many herons are together 
in our home our ** qua-qua” would almost deafen you. Indians 
call us the ** qua-bird.” 
8. Sturnella Magua ( meadow lark I am not a beautiful 
bird to look at, but ** handsome is that handsome does,” and I 
My nest is built of 


dried grass. leaves, and hair, and placed in a little hollow of a 


am a great favorite, because of my song. 
meadow. where it is not easily seen. Our people live on insects, 


spiders, worms, and grubs of various kinds. We are called 


‘* birds of passage,’’ because we do not stay in one place all the 
year, being here about eight months, and wintering in the South. 
We sing mostly when flying, and keep time by the vibrations of 
our wings. If there is wind, we bound upward in a direct line, 
bound after bound. If it is calm, we rise in circles and come 
down in a zig-zag path. Wedo not seek the society of men, 
but are not much afraid of them. From what I have said, can 
It is the Meadow. or Skylark. 

The Skylark,” by Shelley. 


found in Swinton and Catheart’s ** 


you guess my name? 

9. Recitation. { This can be 
teadings in Nature’s Book.” 

10. Branta Canadensis (the wild goose). Tama wild bird, 
and am not awkward, as are my domestic cousins. IT am 
I fre- 
quent meadows, marshes, and shallow lakes. and feed on 


ealled a swimming bird. but seldom swim or dive. 
grasses, seeds, and water-plants. Our call is repeated at reg- 
ular intervals; can be heard honk! honk!” at 
a great distance. and is a little like the sound of a trumpet. 
When attacked, we make a hissing sound, like that of some 
serpents. We are often spoken of as symbols of stupidity. I 
do not understand why. for our sight is sharp, and we have a 
remarkable delicacy of hearing. Our watchfulness is never at 
fault, and when - remind you how some of us once saved 
Rome. you all will then tell me that my name is —— Wild Goose 

ll. Cyanurus Cristatus (the blue jay). Tama blue jay 
second cousin to Mr. Crow and Mr. Raven, over there ( pointing 
to them If you should come into a grove of Norway spruces , 
where we live, and hear, but not see us, you mizht think that 
all the axles in the country were screeching aloud for want of 
oiling. Tam somewhat of a mimic, too, for [ sometimes utter 
the cry of the red-tailed hawk, and then have the great fun of 
seeing the gobblers run about. with upturned eyes, searching 
the skies for their enemy ; and the poultry, excited and alarmed 
running into hiding-places. [find that a great many people are 
my enemies: but if you will tell them this fact for me, IT am 
sure they will love me ever after. My children and [ are very 
fond of the delicious bag-worm, or tent-caterpillar, and we keep 
the region, for miles around, free from that pest to fruit trees. 

12. Pica Hudsonica ( magpie [am a bird peculiar to the 
Western United States. That is, Lam not found wild east of 
the Mississippi river. 


I ama born mischief. Anything bright 


always attracts me, and I carry off and hide it. Have you ever 
seen my nest? My wife and IT worked very hard on it for two 
months. It is very large —more than two feet on the outside, 
but only about six inches on the inside. We place the nest at 
the very top of a tall pine, ash, or elm, at the junction of three 
branches, so as to be strongly protected on every hand. The 
outside is made of thorny sticks, woven very firmly together. 
Inside it is plastered with mud, and lined with dry grass or fibres 
of plants. The top is rounded over like a dome, and an opening 
left as a door at one side. The dome is made of twigs. My 
food is worms, snails. eggs, young chickens, and sometimes 
the raven’s food. T can be tamed. and am more amusing than a 
parrot, with my tricks, and can talk about as well. 

13. Corvus Corax (raven). Caw—caw—caw! Tama 
My glossy black 


coat, extreme gravity, and look of sage thoughtfulness, with my 


proud member of the great raven family. 

deliberate movements, give me great dignity. In my food I am 
not one of those fuss-budgets who have to have everything just 
I sometimes 
Then, 
when convenient, I suck eggs. or eat hares, fledglings, or car- 


so. Tecan eat almost anything that comes handy. 
feed on fruit and nuts, and pick up worms or mollusks. 
rion. IT am too wary to be caught ina trap. This is my plan: 
I watch with great interest, while the trap is set, for some one 
else, for I want that bait. So I wait around, in my patient, 
solemn manner, until some foolish creature is caught; then take 
When I 


am hunting for food IT walk on the ground, as does a crow. But 


a good chance, and get the bait without any danger. 


I scent it at a distance; no weather can keep me at home, and I 
When in sight of it I 
alight on a stone or wall, fold up my wings. and give an expres- 


fly steadily toward it, high up in the air. 


sive croak. 
be in haste. 


Then | go a little nearer, for | am too dignified to 
Then IT carefully examine it, and if satisfied that 
all is well, I give a croak of pleasure, and begin to feast. 

If Tam caught when young. [ can be tamed, and taught to 
play many cute tricks, and to repeat sentences. My voice 
sounds like human speech from behind a woolen wrapper. I 
learn very quickly, and seldom forget anything. Ravens are the 
Methuselahs of birds. 


wild (some say to the age of two hundred years), but in captiv- 


I do not know how old we grow when 


ity we live seventy or eighty years. 
14. Recitation. | By a small boy. 
THE LITTLE BIRD TELLS. 


It’s strange how little boys’ mothers 
Can find it all out as they do. 
If a fellow does anything naughty, 
Or says anything that’s not true, 
They ll look at you just for a moment, 
Till your heart in your bosom swells, 
And then they know all about it, 
For a little bird tells, 
And the only contrivance to stop him 
Is. just to be sure what you say- 
Sure of your facts and your fancies, 
Sure of your work and your play ; 
Be honest, be brave, and be kindly : 
Be gentle, and loving as well. 
And then you can laugh at the stories 
The little birds tell. 


| The boys march out. whistling the chorus of the song they 
tirst sang. | 


| 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, APRIL 11, °95. 


Listen to the birds. 
Tus is preéminently the nature study season. 


Tue age demands great teachers rather than great 
methods. 


THE educational “dark ages” in the United States 


were from 1789 to 1839. 


No method is bad in the hands of a great teacher. 
none is good in the hands of a poor teacher. 


Tue National Educational Association was organ- 
ized in 1870. It was the outgrowth of the National 
Teachers’ Association, organized in 1857. 


Dr. W. T. Harris will be the leading speaker at 
the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, Hotel Bruns- 
wick, March 29. His topic will be “ Psychology, Old 
and New.” This will be a memorable utterance. 


THE phonograph is getting to be so perfected that 
it is said that school boards are to have them placed 
in schoolrooms, and read off to them at school board 
meetings. By that time the teachers will have one 
in the meetings of the school boards. 

THE Massachusetts school district was given power 
to tax itself by the law of 1800. It was made a cor- 
poration, with power to sue and be sued, by the law 
of 1817. In 1827 the district was allowed to choose 
its own ofticer, and the 
complete.” 


school “mischief was 

Tue late ex-Senator Patterson of New Hampshire, 
when in the United States senate, took unusual inter- 
est in the schools of the district. No man has done 
better work, probably no man has done so good work. 
To him was largely due the inauguration of the public 
schools for colored children in the District of Colum- 
bia. A school building has been named for him, and 
ex-Superintendent J. O. Wilson of Washington se- 
cured a fine portrait of Mr. Patterson for the school 
hall in that building. 


READING COURSE FOR 1895. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


II. PROFESSIONAL, 
111. “Things of the Mind.”* 

(1.) The Book. — This is in no sense a professional 
necessity, but a luxury, rather. It is not ‘ practical,” 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, neither is it 
historical or philosophical, as is the work by Mr. 
Davidson, but it is the most thought-suggestive book, 
probably, yet written by an American educator. 
There are a thousand sentences in it upon which one 
would like to write an essay or a book. There is 
thought enough in it to make a library. 

(2.) The Author. — Mr. Spalding is Bishop of 
Peoria, the leading educationist in the Catholic 
church in America, presumably, and yet there are 
few sentences in the work that suggest his sect, and 
nothing at which the most ardent Protestant can with 
reason complain. He writes as a man of wide read- 
ing, accurate scholarship, sound philosophy, noble 
purpose, and familiarity with the schoolroom. 

(3.) Its Use.—It is hardly a book to be read, nor 
yet to be studied, but to be taken as “daily food,” a 
few sentences at a time. I can hardly conceive of a 
mind that could read many of these paragraphs with- 
out resting, meditating, growing thereon. 

(4.) Questions: — 

1. Which is the strongest chapter in the book ? 

2. Name a few of the sentences which please you. 

53. Name a few sentences with which you do not 
agree. 

4, Of what other author does he remind you” 

5. Name a few sentences that the educators of our 
times need to heed. 

6. Write his sentence, “Our fatal fault is 
facility.” 

7. Rewrite the lines 6 to 14 on page 20, and elimi- 
nate, if possible, some of the twenty-seven “ bys.” 

8. What do you think of the leading thought in the 
last half of page 20 ? 

9. Name some men who have suffered from not 
heeding the advice in the last ten lines of the first 
paragraph on page 19. 

10. What think you of his opinion of journalists on 
page 90 ? 

11. What think you of the paragraph beginning on 
the bottom of page 89? 

12. What of the last paragraph on page 86? 

15. Of the first sentence of paragraph beginning 
on page 232? 

14. Of the last paragraph in the book ? 

15. Of the first sentence in the book ? 

16. Is his estimate of Carlyle, pages 166-7, just ? 

17. Write upon the sentence, page 92, “Work re- 
veals character.” 

18. Upon the first two sentences on page 93. 


19. Write your estimate upon the weakness of the 
book. 


20. Upon its strength. 


*«Things of the Mind.” By J. L. 
Peoria. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


upon 


Spalding, Bishop of 
Price, $1.00. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Mrs. D. Lothrop (Margaret Sidney) is president of the rew 
society, ‘ Children of the American Revolution.” 


The property valuation of Boston is $900,000,000, and yet 
fifty-nine of the seventy-five members of the lower branch of 
the city council — legislature — pay no property or income tax. 


Dr. A. D. Mayo’s new lecture on ‘** Educational Statesman- 
ship as Ilustrated in George Peabody and Robert C. Winthrop” 
is meeting with enthusiasm wherever given. Dr. Mayo may be 
addressed at the National Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C., or 25 Beacon street, Boston. 

Mr. I). B. Johnson, who has for some years been in, and 
who will on the first of September take charge of, the Win- 
throp normal and industrial school at Rock Hill, has been in 
this city studying the educational system and looking after 
educational appliances for the new plant. Mr. Johnson is one 
of the most enterprising of our educational men, and we are 
glad to see that, after twelve years’ experience, the people of 
Columbia are making every effort to retain him. But he chose 
wisely in determining to enter the wider field of normal and 
manual training school work. 


CORRELATION. 


The JourNAL regrets any approach to a scandal in 
the affairs of the National Educational Association. 
and if, at any time, it shall appear that it has beey 
the aggressor, or that it has failed to have due patience 
and consideration of the interests of the N. E. A. ‘it 
will make any amends in its power. : : 

The president of the N. E. A..— Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler,— on March 14 wrote a letter, officially, to 
various members of the N. E. A., containing several] 
statements that justify a few queries : — 

[The letter appears on the opposite page. ] 

This letter was written, as it itself acknowledyes, 
for the purpose of securing votes, and it is important 
that it should be known whether or not the votes 
secured on the basis of this letter were under false 
pretences. 

On February 28, the Journ Ar announced its purpose 
to publish the Report of the Committee of Fifteen at 
ten cents a copy, and the editor has, in writing, the 
assurances of Judge Draper, Dr. W. T. Harris, and 
Mr. H. 8. Tarbell, the authors of the three reports, 
that he had the right to publish the Report. 

On March 6, the JourNAL or 
ceived the following letter : — 


ETHICAL 


EpDvcATION  re- 


New York, March 5, 1895. 
Dear Sirs : — 

Dr. Butler, the editor of the Educational Review, has called 
our attention to your announcement in your issue of February 
28th, page 144, that you will reprint the Report of the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen, and sell it for ten cents a copy. 

You are probably not aware that the Report of the Committee 
of Fifteen was printed by us at the request of the Committee of 
Fifteen (by formal vote taken in the committee), without any 
expense whatever to them, and that it is copyrighted, not only 
through those copies printed separately for the committee, but 
also under our general copyright of our March number. 

Very respectfully, 
EpvucaTIonaL Review. 
New EnGianp JourNAL OF Epucation, Boston, Mass. 


On March 12, the JournAL oF receive 
the following : — 


New York, March 11, 1895. 


In re Copyright infringement. 
Dear Sirs : — 


We beg to call your attention to ours of March 5th, to which 
you have not replied. 

Notwithstanding our letter saying that the Report of the 
Committee of Fifteen was copyrighted by us, we note that you 
published about half its bulk in your issue of the 7th. 

Awaiting your early response, 

Very respectfully. 
Epvucationat Revirw. 

New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon. 

On March 14, in order to show that it was not 
seriously disturbed by the impending lawsuit, the 
JOURNAL contained an editorial, written in playful 
mood, on “ Commercial Correlation.” There was an 
unavoidable delay in the issuance of that week's 
JOURNAL, so it did not reach New York till Marel 
17. On March 18 there was issued by the presi- 
dent of the N. E. A. an official letter a copy of which 
is here given. 

The editor feels called upon to direct attention to 2 
few sentences : — 

“ T desire to protect the N. BE. A.in its property rights 
in the Report of the Committee of Fifteen, so that ony 
profit that may accrue from the sale of the Report will 
he paid to our treasurer. Such an arrangement wos 
made by the preceding administration in regard to th: 
earlier Report of the Committee of Ten.” 

Of course, this is the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. The people are expected to 
vote on the strength of this information. What are 
the facts? “An arrangement was made by the pre- 
ceding administration in regard to the earlier Report 
of the Committee of Ten,” by which the United States 
Bureau of Education published said Report FREE T° 
ALL, postage paid, and 30,000 copies were thus dis- 
tributed. 

Several months afterward, when ample opportunity 
had been given to all to get the Report free, and there 
was a demand for it from the trade, the “ preceding ad 
ministration ” did then, and not till then, arrange wit! 
a publisher to issue the Report, paying to the treasury 
ef the N. E. A. five cents a copy. Is this precisely 
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what the present administration expected should be 
understood when he wrote that “ swch an arrangement 
was made by the preceding administration in regard 
to the earlier Report of the Committee of Ten” ? 
Did he tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth regarding the arrangement made for the 
Report of the Ten by the preceding administration ? 

A word regarding “ our treasury,” which has $50,000, 
vielding about $2,000 net income, and the president 
fully expects $40,000 gross receipts from the meeting 
at Denver. This is the treasury that is to be pro- 
tected by requiring the teachers to pay thirty cents in 
place of ten cents for the Report of Messrs. Harris, 
Draper, and Tarbell, so that the treasury may get 
five cents of the extra twenty cents that the teach- 
ers pay! 

What property rights have the N. FE. A. in the public 
utterances of its committees’ If the treasury was 
empty and it was necessary in order to continue the 
institution to make an assessment on those enterpris- 
ing teachers who would like to own such a document 
as the Report of the Committee of Fifteen, this “ in- 
come tax ” might be available; but with such a treas- 
ury and such an income, is it not a trifle officious to 
load the Report of the Fifteen with a price of thirty 
cents a copy when that of the Ten was free, post- 
age and all, for the first 30,000? Is it not the 
mission of the N. E. A. and its officers to secure the 
largest possible circulation and best possible reading 
of the Report rather than to “protect the property 
rights” by a tax of twenty cents a copy, upon a not 
over-paid profession ? 

“ These property rights can only be securely held hy 
enforcing OUR claim under OuR copyright (which was 
secured FOR THE N. E. A. in anticipation of THIS con- 
tingency) to control the publication of the Report.” 

To whom does “our claim” and “ our copyright 
refer”? Is it the same as in the case of our 
treasury, in the paragraph above?” Is there not dan- 
ger that the ownership of the treasury of the N. E. A. 
and of the monthly are liable to be ethically corre- 
lated unless great care is exercised! Does Dr. Butler 
forget that the copyright was taken out in a private 
capacity, and not in the name of the N. E. A.? Does 
he forget that in the letter of March 5 there is a 
‘“dead-give-away ” when the Educational Review claims 
as its only return to the N. E. A. that it was to pub- 
lish it without expense to the N. E. A.? If that copy- 
right had been secured so/e/y for the benefit of the N. 
E. A., would it not have been natural to have suggested 
this in the letter of March 5? Does he forget the 
letter of March 11, in which no reference is made 
to the pamphlet, but to the publication in the regular 
issue of the JournaAx of Dr. Harris’ Report as more 
than one-half the bulk of the Report of the Fifteen ? 

Again, Dr. Butler says: “J need hardly assure you 
that the reports being circulated to the effect that the 
President of the N. E. A. and the Late PRESIDENT of 
the Department are themselves seeking to control the 
Report are UNQUALIFIED LIES.” 
polite and respectable, because uttered by the pro- 
fessor of philosophy of Columbia College, and by the 
president of the N. E. A. It will be noticed that the 
only thing that constitutes “unqualified lies” is the 
statement that Messrs. Butler and Maxwell were seek- 
ing to control the Report, not that they were trying 
to do it for profit,— merely that they were seeking to 
control it. Will the reader not turn to the two letters 
of March 5 and 11, printed above. Was, or was 
not, the editor of the JourNat justified in suspecting 
that the men who were trying to enforce “our claim 
to our copyright” were seeking to control the Report 
of the Fifteen, especially when they objected to the 
appearance of Dr. Harris’ part of the Report in a reg- 
ular issue of the JournaL? If Messrs. Butler and 
Maxwell were not seeking to control it, what were 
they aiming at ? 

“They” —these unqualified lies — “ originate from 
a person who is endeavoring to print the Report for 
his own profit, and regardless of the interests of the 
N. E. A.” 

Is it not a trifle cruel for the president of the N. 
E. A. in seeking to secure votes for a specific policy 
$0 expose a person’s private business, revealing the 


Of course, this is 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
NEW YORK 


Mapch 18th, 5 


Dear Sir: 

I desire to protect the N.E.A in its property rights 
in the Report of the Committee of Fifteen, so that any profit that 
may accrue from the sale of the Report will be paid.™%o our Treasur- 
er. Such an arrangement was made by the preceding administration 
in regard to the earlier Report of the Committee of Ten, 

These property-rights can only be securely held by enforc- 
ing our claim, under our copyrignt (which was secured for the N.E,A. 
in anticipation of this contingency), to control the publication of 
the Report, This might be accomplished in either of two ways: 

(1) By giving the sole privilege of issuing the Report, on our 
behalf, to that publishing house or educational journal, that makes 
us the best bid for it; or 

(2) By fixing a uniform royalty, on payment of which any pub- 
lishing house or educational journal might issue the Report, 

It is a question of judgment merely whether the N.E,A. 
will do better under the first plan or the secon. 

A third alternative is to give up any hope of securing a 
profit for the N.E,A., and *o let any one issue the report who 
wishes to. I am decidedly opposed to the latter plan, if it can in 
any Way be avoided. 

Kimly indicate whether you vote for Plan l, 2, or 3, 

I need hardly assure you that the reports being circulated 
to the effect that the President of the N.E,A. and the late Presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence are themselves seeking to 
control the Report, are unqualified lies. They originate from a 
person who is endeavoring to print tne Report for his own profit, 
and regardless of the interests of the N.E.A. 

The Executive Committee of the N.E.A. will in a few days 
vote on this. question; but if the members of the Committee of Fif- 
teen prove to be substantially agreed in regard to the matter. their 
advice will doubtless be followed. 

Yours very truly 


President. 


enormous profits accruing from the publication of a 
bound pamphlet of 148 pages at ten cents a copy! 
From pure philanthropy, Dr. Butler’s monthly 
issued it at thirty cents, while from pure greed 
this “person” published it at one-third that cost. 
This exposure is worthy a great philosopher, a great 
educator, and a great cause! Will it “strain the 
quality of merey” for the president of the N. E. A. 
to attribute the offence of said “person” to lack of 
ethical discernment, so keenly sensitive in the mind 
of the president, in the reading of these letters of 
March 5 and 11, and not to pure mercenary vicious- 
ness, to which he charges it. 

Again, the president says :— 

“This might be done in either of two ways : — 

“(1.) By giving the so/e privilege of issuing the Re- 
port ou our behalf to that publishing house or educa- 
tional journal that makes us the best bid for it: — or, 

“(2.) By fixing a uniform royalty, on payment 
of which any publishing house or educational journal 
might issue the Report. 

“It is a question of judgment merely whether the 
N. E. A. will do better under the first plan or the 
second. 

“A third plan is to give up any hope of securing a 

eyit for the N. E. A., and to let any ene issue the 


Report who wishes to. I am decidedly opposed to the 
latter plan, if it can in any way be avoided.” 

How does it happen that there are but two ways in 
which the Report can be printed, and the interests of 
the N. FE. A. not suffer? There was at least one 
other way. The chairman of the Fifteen, the presi- 
dent of the Department, the president of the N. E. 
A., the editor of Dr. Butler’s monthly, and his lieu- 
tenant editor might have correlated their forces and 
have published it in their monthly, copywriting it 
and selling it at thirty cents a copy, in quantity. It 
is strange that the possibility of such a plan did 
not dawn upon President Butler while writing the 
letter of March 18. 

By the way, would it not have been just as 
ethical to have written that letter of March 18 a 
month or two earlier? Promptness in the issue of a 
report is a great feature, and a month after the meet- 
ing is a trifle late to begin correspondence regarding 
two plans of protection of th® property rights of the 
N. E. A. 

If any reader can see wherein the JourNnAL has 
been unfair or untruthful in this matter, a letter stat- 
ing wherein it has transgressed will be welcome, for 
it would not for any consideration wrong so high an 
official. 
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or CiAssicAL Antiquities. By Th, Shrei- 
ber. Edited by Professor W. C. F. Anderson. Price, $6.50. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

One advantage in the re-examination of the educational value 
of the study of Greek and Latin is the improvement made in 
its teaching: not alone in method or spirit, but in material. 
Dead though the language may be, it must now be taught by 
very live methods and material. It will never hold its place on 
the basis of the arguments of the scholar or philosopher; it 
must be made fascinating in the highest degree; and there is no 
subject from nature through the sciences to modern languages 
that offers a richer field than is to be found in the classic an- 
tiquities. Neither Greek nor Latin will ever be superseded so 
long as the teaching is kept abreast the latest thought of the 
times. It will be many a day before any other subject can 
mean so much in the realm of culture. The day has passed 
when it is allowable to present the classic heroes with conven- 
tional surroundings. Greek and Latin have suffered infinitely 
more from these champions of their educational value, who 
have in their work set the characters of 2,000 years ago against 
a background of 200 years ago. 

It is no longer suflicient to give an English version of Greek 
or Roman words, we must have the Greek or Roman thought in 
a picture of the times in which it was uttered. The grammar is 
now no more important than the pictorial presentation of every 
habit and custom, manner and dress of the period. We must 
have the scientific method as definitely in the study of these 
ancient languages as in geology or chemistry. The historical 
imagination is as important a factor as the use of the microscope. 

There is no scholastic hunger greater than for facts as to the 
life of the ancients, their laws, customs, beliefs, dress, houses, 
theatres, and market-places. In view of these demands, this 
atlas of Dr. Schreiber assumes the highest importance. There 
has never been such a study of this subject upon scientific lines 
as is here presented. His search has been as complete as that 
of the astronomer for comets. Here are more than 200 pages, 
with 100 12x10 inch plates representing from fourteen to forty 
different habits, customs, arts, sciences, ete., of classic days, 
making about 2.500 pictorial representations, each of which is 
fully described. This atlas is almost as important to the 
student of Latin and Greek as the ‘* International Dictionary ” 
is to the student of English. 

Tue OF THE Era. By Will- 
iam Minto. Edited by William Knight. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. lvi. + 365 pp. Price, $1.50. 

There is a difference between making books and writing books. 
A good share of both classes might be spared without a serious 
loss to literature or to civilization. But of all the classes of 
books that are coming from the binders in such a ceaseless 
stream, perhaps none could be spared less than those which are 
composed of reprints and reissues of works of other days. 
There is no more encouraging sign of the times than the fact 
that the demand is growing steadily stronger for books which 
have already been through the test of use, and which have 
proved their value as a portion of what is worth reading and 
owning. 

The lectures and essays which Professor Knight has assem- 
bled into this volume on the Georgian cra were written for the 
classroom and the reviews, by the late Professor Minto. They 
have not all been published, but all have been tried by readers 
and hearers. All have the characteristics of the writer, who 
never criticised literature except at first hand, whose Seotch 
sense and keen insight carried his judgment unerringly to what 
was best and what might be better, whether he was reading 
Chaucer or Mandeville or Kipling. 

Professor Knight has prefaced the essays on the Georgian 
era with a biographical introduction, in which he states a num- 
ber of facts about the author's life which will be weleomed by 
most readers. This brief notice is supplemented by quotations 
from a number of men who knew and admired Professor Minto. 
Their remarks are rather interesting, and would be very proper 
in a memorial volume with a black cover and white lettering. 
They might be spared from a future edition of the essays on the 
Georgian era. : 

A Book or Exizasneruan Lyrics. Selected by Felix 
E. Schelling. Boston: Ginn & Co. xix + 397 pp. 

It is doubtful if the editors of the Athenwum Press series 
could have chosen from among American students of English 
literature anyone who is better equipped for the preparation of 
a student’s edition of Elizabethan lyrics than Professor Schel- 
ling of the University of Pennsylvania. The task of prepara- 
tion was not an easy one. It required much more than wide 
reading and technical training in the professional study of lit- 
erature. Without a scholarly, cultured appreciation of literary 
quality, and the discriminating judgment, which hard work 
alone can never give, the result cannot be satisfactory. 

The selections in this volume include most, if not all, of the 
general favorites, and many poems less popularly known, 
though why, it would often be hard to tell. The introduction 
and notes spoil the volume as a reader’s anthology, but one 
who has only read Elizabethan literature —the plays or prose 
or verse —can hardly realize how much remains hidden to 
mere nineteenth century appreciation. Every hour spent in 
studying the meaning, the language, the conditions surround- 
ing writer and reader in the golden age of English literary pro- 
duction, adds almost inconceivably to the pleasure of reading 
this literature. 

The introduction is a most admirable sketch of the period 
and the men that united in producing these choicest expressions 
of poetical thought and feeling. It is unfortunate that the 
editors of the series — failing the author’s own sense of the 
need —did not feel called upon to insist that the introduction 
should become in itself a literary production. We cannot, 
under nineteenth century conditions, sing the beautiful and 
lovely thoughts of two centuries ago. But the development of 
English writing and English expression has gone on none the 
less surely, and under existing conditions we have not a right,— 
that is, professed teachers of English and of literature have not, 
—to write anything which is not expressed in as good English 
as can be used. 


A Dictionary oF THE LAN- 

GUAGE. New York: Funk & Wagnall’s Company. 

This remarkable work claims a vocabulary of 300,000,— we 
are content to take the publishers’ word for it,—an increase of 
75,000 over the next highest claim of rival dictionaries. It is 
claimed that a million dollars have been expended upon the 
work, and one can easily believe it. It has 2.318, 9x 12, three 
column pages, 


The publishers make much of their claim ‘‘ upon original 
plans.” No one will question their right to this. phrase. With 
unprecedented heroism have editors and publishers departed 
from some principles that have been followed so long that they 
have come to be respected much like the rising and setting of 
the sun. Time alone can decide whether these ‘‘ original plans ” 
are wise or otherwise. It will take time for most students to 
become accustomed to the new diacritical scheme. Ache is 
pronounced ¢k; eight, ét; usage, yuzéj, ete.; 1.¢., long @ or 
‘+a” direct and clear is nowhere represented by an a@ in the 
whole 2,318 pages. This is a sample of the diacritical orig- 
inality. We confess that we do not see the object of this. To 
those of us who have the ‘ International,” ‘+ Century,” and 
‘* Worcester” at hand, this is no help, to put it mildly. | 

The originality which omits nearly all derivations to which we 
have come to cling so fondly in the ‘ International,” ‘+ Cen- 
tury,” and ** Worcester” is not appreciated as yet; indeed, it 
is inexplicable. A third departure —that of giving the defi- 
nitions with no regard to their chronological development — 
requires time for adjustment. Some clearly view this as a 
great gain, since the ‘‘ Standard” gives the ordinary use first. 
regardless of its chronological place. The newspapers, at least 
some of them, consider this a rare virtue, and we incline to 
think it will grow upon the ordinary user, upon him who simply 
wishes to know what a new word means, as he stumbles upon 
it, or as he seeks to know how to use it on the instant. Indeed, 
the dictionary seems to be placed for quick use, rather than for 
the student. 

Its definitions are highly satisfactory. They are concise, 
clear, crisp. There is less defining in circle than we have 
sometimes had. The word decked is defined in the ‘* Century” 
‘edged or purfled with another color: thus, the feathers of a 
bird of one tincture are decked of another tincture.” The 
‘* Standard” says ‘* adorned or margined with another color.” 
This example, taken at random, is a fair representation of its 
defining. Its defining words are simple, few. well understood. 
We have never chanced upon a word in a definition that we 
needed to go to the dictionary for, which is quite a common ex- 
perience with some dictionaries. For instance, we knew fairly 
well what ‘‘ decked” meant, but we knew nothing of ‘‘ purfled.”’ 
‘* Margined.” on the other hand, was entirely clear. The 
** Standard” is the busy man’s dictionary; but when the scholar 
seeks the hidden mysteries of words, knowledge, to which he 
has been accustomed by the ‘* International” and_ the ** Cen- 
tury,” he is unaided. 

Its running in of words is an immense saving of space. Take 
this same word deck. In the International there are twenty- 
three uses or compounds of the word, requiring five inches of 
the column. In the ‘‘ Century” there are twenty-nine com- 
pounds and eighteen inches. In the “Standard” there are 
thirty-eight, with six inches. 

Many of its extra 75,000 words will not signify much with 
the busy man for every-day uses. For instance, take the com- 
binations with xhino or nosed animals, ete. The * Inter- 
national” has twenty-six, the ‘** Century” has eighty-eight, the 
‘* Standard” 108, and out of them all precious few in which 
even the scholar could find much worth. One has the feeling 
at times that the great aim is to count words. 

It is an immense work. It is carefully, skillfully, consist- 
ently edited. It is the work of masters and of scores of 
masters. The most enthusiastic believers in this work did not 
anticipate any result approaching this in completeness, in in- 
genuity, in reliability. To surpass either the ‘‘ International ” 
or the “ Century” was not dreamed of; to rival them seemed 
hardly possible. The fact is that the most ardent friends of 
the International and the Century admit that the Stand- 
ard” is a lively rival, while the ardent friends boldly claim 
superiority. It has certainly surpassed them in the number of 
words, and possibly in attractions for the busy man. It does 
not appear to surpass them for the uses of critical scholarship. 

Its appendix is exceptionally valuable, with its usable lan- 
guage key, scientific alphabet, proper names,— fifty three-col- 
umn pages, or about 12,000 proper names,— foreign words and 
phrases, examples of faulty diction, ete. 

To praise such a work is needless; to criticise it is merely to 
record the fact that the opinion of a reviewer differs in some 
points from that of experts, who have put their best work into 
it, with their reputations behind it. The publishers have earned 
the return that awaits them when a book-purchasing nation 
learns what has been done for its advantage. 


Maria Stuart von Frrepricu Edited 
by Edward S. Joynes. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
266 pp. 

The title of the series in which Professor Joynes’ edition of 
Schiller’s ‘‘Maria Stuart” is issued —Whitney’s German Texts — 
recalls again our indebtedness to the noble scholar, student, and 
teacher who did so much to raise the American scholastic ideal. 
not for philology alone. but for every field of knowledge in 
which there are still fields unconquered by patient scholarship. 
Of this latest addition to the series little need be said, and that 
only for those teachers of the modern languages who, by some 
chance, do not know the preceding texts. Professor Joynes js 
well known as an editor, and his manuscript has been published 
in the admirable style which characterizes the publications of 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Jack AND THE Brean Stark: A JUVENILE Oprr- 
erraA. By Laura F. Armitage and Richardson Caldwell, 
Boston: Louis H. Ross & Co. 64 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Miss Armitage has produced a genuine school classic¢ on this 
time-honored child’s tale. There are ten choruses, three duets, 
twelve solos. The characters are Jack, Jack’s Mother, Giant. 
Madam Giant, Fairy, Butcher and Jenny, and the chorus. The 
costumes are unique, and the scenes are easily made attractive. 
_ The solos are ‘* My basket I shall fill to-day,” ‘* Oh, the sun 
may get up early,” ‘Oh, I am big and I am strong,” ‘I am 
sad, I am weary,” ‘‘Oh, everything looks dark and drear,” 
‘““Sometimes we live ina lily bell,” ‘‘If You Wish to Reach 
This Castle,” ‘*Oh, ho, ho, behold me here,” ** Oh, this is a 
wonderful hen,” ‘* A Happy Home,” ‘Oh, how kind fortune 
smiles uponus!” Itis a charming piece of work, which needs 
but to be known to be appreciated. 


Messrs. A. 8S. Barnes & Co. will issue, on or before 
Easter, an illustrated book entitled ‘* Crowns,” suitable for the 
Easter season. It is illustrated by Miss Blanche McManus, 
and is entirely original in the treatment of twenty-two texts 
from Scripture, which contain the promises relating to crowns. 
As, for instance, ‘* The Crown of Life,” ‘* The Crown of Glory,” 
** The Crown of Rejoicing,” ** The Crown of Goodness,” ** The 
Holy Crown,” and ** The Crown of Thorns.” Each subject is 
appreciatively illustrated by a full page half-tone picture, 4 x 4, 
and a full page line-engraving enclosing the text. It will be 
beautifully printed on enameled paper, and bound in cloth, with 
illuminated design. It is a new departure in the line of texts, 
but will be suitable for the season, and will possess the merit of 
being worthy of a place on every centre-table and in the hands 
of every member of the family, old and young. A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York city. 


Dr. Jesse Stppatt Reeves of Richmond, Indiana, 
published in the XII. Series of the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Political and Social Science a very able study of 
‘+The International Beginnings of the Congo Free State.” In 
this paper Dr. Reeves presents a clear and easily followed ac- 
count of the rather complicated events of the past twenty years, 
which have had their outcome in the existing status of the ** Free 
State.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE ARMENIAN CRISIS IN TURKEY. By Frederick Greeve Davis 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN, AND OTHER POFMS. Price, 15 cents. 
Boston: Heughton, Mifflin, & Co 

DIPLOMATES —COMEDY IN FOUR Acts. Translated from the 
French. By H.L Wiiliams. Price. 25 cents. Chicago: T.8. Denison. 

SONS OF AMERICA (Music) Price, 10 cents —— OLD GLOBY 
(Music). Price,10 cents Philade!phia: Henry Coleman. 

FLEUBS DE FRANCE. By C. Fontaine. Price, 60 cents. Boston: 
D ©. Heeth & Co 

RULES AND FORMULAS FOR MENSURATION. By Henry G. Wil- 
liams. Price, 10 cents} Lynchburg, O.: The Author. 

ANNALS OF A QUIFT NEIGHBORHOOD. By George MacDorald. 
Price, 50 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers 

THE EVOLUTION oF WHIST. By William Pole. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, III. 


ARITHMETICS 


AND THE 


COMMITTEE 


Dr. Harris in his Report says: 


“In the seventh year of the elementary course the-e should be taught equations of the first degree and the solution of arithmetical 
preblems that fall under proportion, or the so-called rule of three, :ogether with other problems containing complicated conditions. 


OF FIFTEEN. 


” 


Walsh’s Arithmetic, Chapter X, introduces equations containing one unknown 
quantity, and applies the algebraic method to the solution of problems. 


The Report says: 


“In the eighth year quadratic equations could b> learned, and other prublems of higher arithmetic solved in a m ‘re satisfactory 


manner than by numerical metho. s.” 


Walsh’s Arithmetic, Chapter XV, introduces equations of two and three un- 
known quantities, and problems involving pure and quadratic equations based on them. 


Walsh’s Arithmetic follows the recommendation of the Committee that decimal 
fractions should not be taught until the pupil is already instructed in commom fractions. 


Walsh’s Arithmetics and the Committee of Ten 


Agree quite as closely as do the books and the recommendations given above. 


A TWO-BOOK COURSE. 


A THREE-BOOK COURSE. 


HEATH & GO., Publishers, 


; Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Mr. Bryce’s Great Work on the American Commonwealth 


New Revised and Enlarged Edition, with Additionai Chapters. 


American Commonwealth. 


By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L.,, author of “The Holy Roman Empire,” 
M.P. for Aberdeen. In two volumes. Third Edition. Revised throughout 
and much enlarged. Large 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 


Vol. I., 724 pages ; price, $1.75, xe¢. Vol. II., over 900 pages; price, $2.25, wev. 
The set, 2 vols. in box, $4.00, ze7. 


“In revising his ‘American Commonwealth’ for a third edition, Mr. Bryce has rewritten 
almost entirely two former chapters, and has added three new ones. These changes and additions 
are all in the second volume, which thus becomes, more than ever, the most notable commentary 
upon American affairs, social and political, ever published. Nothing comparable to its series of 
analytical and explanatory chapters, grouped in the four parts of this volume, under the titles 
‘The Party System, ‘Public Opinion,’ ‘Illustrations and Reflections,’ and ‘Social Institutions,’ 
is to be found in any other work on the American republic, domestic or foreign. Keenness of 
insight, accuracy of knowledge, and philosophic breadth of observation, combined with a sympa- 
thetic and invariably friendly spirit towards both our institutions and our people, make these 
chapters at once the most entertaining and the most instructive reading. The three new 
chapters . are all extremely valuable additions to the work, giving in comparatively small com- 
pass an amount of information which is nowhere else accessible in a single volume, and nowhere 
else illuminated with such penetrating and instructive comment. . . . No one can read the 
work without absorbing interest, or without being impressed with its wealth of exact and valuable 
information. His conclusions are such as will gratify the pride of all true Americans. . . . The 
book, in its first form, was the wisest and kindest work on American institutions and people ever 
written. The new chapters . add to the attractiveness of the work, and Mr. Bryce, in mak- 
ing them, has placed us, as a people, under fresh obligations.’ — The Century for April. 

“This is the most complete, compact, and detailed account of the American Common-| differences between it and those of other countries. . . . We have here a storehouse 


wealth that has yet been written by any native or by any writer whatsoever. . . . One| of political information regarding America such as no other writer, American or other, has 
must look far and wide, through dozens of volumes, for anything like the information and| eyer provided in one work.”"—Mew York Tribune. 


the intelligent criticism which are here to be found. 


. Between Englishmen and 


Americans this work is an indissoluble bond of union on the highest plane of international 
thought and expression.”—Boston /ferald. 


“ This work will be invaluable . tothe American citizen who wishes something 


more than a superficial knowledge of the political system under which he lives, and of the 


“Written with full knowledge by a distinguished Englishman to dispel vulgar preju- 
dices and to help kindred people to understand each other better, Professor Bryce’s work 
is in a sense an embassy of peace, a message of good will from one nation to another.” 

—The Times, London. 


Adoption and Amendment and Con- 
stitutions in Europe and 
America. 


By Cuaries BorGcgaup. Translated by C. D. Hazen, 
Professor of History in Smith College. With an 
Introduction by J. M. VinceNT, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Extra crown 8vo, cloth. .Vearly ready. 


Without intending to write a constitutional history, nor 
yet a complete exposition of the government of each of 
these countries, yet by his vigorous sketches the author has 
succeeded in giving the reader remarkably clear views of 


the origin, growth, and present status of government in | 


them all. Of Switzerland he is able to write as a native, of 
France as a long resident and close observer, while of the 
history ot America he displays an intimate knowledge of 
which many a native student might well be envious. 


Sources of the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Considered in Relation to Colonial and 
English History. 


By C Ettis Strvens, LL.D., D.C.L, F.S.A. (Edin.). 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo, cloth, 
$2 00, net. 

“ Dr. Stevens has aimed to trace Teutonic rather than 
English sources, but his work covers so large a field — and 
one so different from that occupied by previous investiga- 
tors — that he gains the advantage of a point of view which 
‘is inclusive; and, while presenting his theories with force 
and tact, escapes the narrowness of statement which is apt 


to characterize the work of a special pleader.” 
—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


The United States. 
An Outline of Political History, 1492-1871. 


By Gotpwin SmitH, D.C.L. (Oxon.). 4th Edition. 
With Map. Large 12mo, $2.00. 


“It is a literary masterpiece, as readable as a novel, 
remarkable for its compression without dryness, and its 
brilliancy without any rhetorical effort or display.” 

—The Nation. 


“It is a marvel of condensation and lucidity. In no other 
book is the same field covered so succinctly and so well.” 
—New York Sun. 
“ Prof. Goldwin Smith always writes with a trenchant pen, 
but he has never written anything so incisive in style and so 
interesting.”—-Z7he Outlook. 


MACMILLAN & CO., PuBLISHERS, 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YORK. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


« MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 16-18: Ontario Educational Association, 
Toronto. 

April 18-20: Northeast Kansas Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City. 

April 18-20: Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Sioux City. 

April 19-20: Massachusetts Association of Clas- 
sical and High School Teachers, Newtonville. 

April 20: New England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers, Boston. 

April 25-27 : American Association for Advance- 
ment of Physical Education, New York City. 

April 26-27: Western Nebraska Educational 
Association, Sidney. 

April 26-27: Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Joliet. 

May 3: New England Normal Council, Boston. 

May 3-4: Fairfield County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, South Norwalk, Conn. 

May 4: Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Worcester, Mass. 

May 16-18: New Hampshire Association of 
Academies and Principals, Tilton. 

July 5-12: National Educational Association, 
Denver, Col. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Portland, Me. 

July 16-18: Manual Training Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, Chicago, Ill. 

June 18-20: Missouri State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Pertle Springs, Warrensburg. 


ILLINOIS. 

The next annual meeting of the Manual Train- 
ing Teachers’ Association of America will be 
held at Armour Institute, Chicago, July 16, 
17, 18. 


MICHIGAN. 

The first anniversary celebration, after a 

lapse of forty-six years, occurred at the normal 
school, Ypsilanti, March 28. 


MARYLAND. 


The executive committee of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, viz., Professor Charles F. 
Raddatz, Baltimore City College, chr., John C. 
Bannon, Franke Elverist, H. C. Wingate, and 
Professor W. C. A. Hammell, state normal 
school, held a meeting recently in Baltimore, 


iy Co- i 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


R. GEORGE G. EDWARDS, 


an expert teacher, will take two more boys 

for vacation instruction and guidance, at 

his summer home at Edgartown, Mass. 
For terms and conditions address 


Gro. G. EDwARDs, 
Comins School, 
It Boston, Mass. 


FOREICN TOURS. 
Strictly first class; small, select parties; choice of 
18 routes; personally conducted; annually since 1881; 
prices, $184, $218, $278, $316, ete.; sailings, June 2) 
and 29; descriptive pamphlet sent. 
Supt. F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, Marshall, Mich. 


FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES 


BETWEEN 


May 18 and 0 From $175 
July 13 to to $750, 
and from 31 days to 101 days’ daration. 
Mention this paper, state time and money at dis. 
posal, or trip desired, and programmes will be sent. 
INDEPENDENT tickets everywhere. OCEAN tickets. 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. Y. 

201 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 
135 So. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
w 204 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ills. 


Hurope, 1895. 


NINTH SEASON. 
All Expenses — Three Meals a Day. 
31 Days, $135; 38 Days, $175, 


AND UPWARDS. 


Rooms on ship: Outside, amidships, and on prom. 
enade deck. 
Circular free upon 
LIAS BROOKINGS, 
14-5t SPRINGFIELD, MAss. ‘ 


The National Summer School 


The best Corps of Instructors obtainable. 
Reasonable Prices for Board and Tuition. 
A Beautiful Section of Country. 

Special Rates to Clubs. 

Circulars Free to all Applicants. 

Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


MIEN cerrespondi with advertisers 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Mc The Largest Manufacturers of 


RE, HIGH CRADE 


PU 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


«. On this Continent, have received 


=/ HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 

America 

and 
' | Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or, other or 

* used in any of their preparatio 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and cos¢s less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


and arranged the time for the meeting of the 
association, at the Blue-mountain house, July 
9-12. The officers of the association are Pro- 
fessor M. Bates Stevens, Denton, Md., presi- 
dent; A. F. Wilkerson of Baltimore, secretary. 


NEW YORK. 


W. F. Gillett, ex-principal of the Saugus 
high school, will sail for Europe from New 
York April 18, on the Umbria. 
gone three months, and will visit Germany, 
France, Spain, Ireland, Switzerland, and Bel- 
gium. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dr. Thomas M. Drown was elected president 
of Lehigh University Thursday. Dr. Drown 
is a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and was formerly professor of chemistry at La- 
fayette College. He is now a member of the 
faculty of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


WISCONSIN. 


The annual meeting of the N. E. W. T. A. 
was held at Neenah, April 3, 4, and 5. Presi- 
dent C, K. Adams of the State University gave 
the opening lecture upon ‘* Conditions of Suc- 
cess.” 

Several high schools of the state are publish- 
ing creditable newspapers of theirown. The 
latest to enter this field of journalism is the 
Washburn High School. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The Schoolmaster’s Club met at Lewiston 
March 22. President Hyde presided. The dis- 
tinctive topic of discussion was the report of the 
committee of ten, as it relates to grammar- 
school work. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The next meeting of the New England Nor- 
mal School Council will be held in Boston May 3. 
The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Association of Classical and High 
School Teachers will be held in Newton high 
school in Newtonville, April 19 and 20. Pro- 
gramme :— 

Friday, 10 A. M. **What is a High School?” 

Frank A. Hill, secretary of Massachusetts 
board of education; 10.45, ‘* What is a High 
M., ‘* The Essentials of College Preparation,” 
William J. Tucker, Dartmouth College; 3.15, 
‘**Courses of Study in Secondary Schools,” 
Samuel Thurber, Boston. 
Saturday, 10 A. M. ‘Ethical Values: 
Classics versus Science,” S. 
Newton, and Elmer H. Capen, Tufts College ; 
11.80, ‘Unity in our Educational System,” 
Clarence F. Carroll, Worcester. Arthur L. 
xoodrich, Salem, president; William F. Brad- 
ley, Cambridge, recording secretary. 

Ruth Eliza Shaw died at the residence of her 
niece in Malden, March 15. She was a well- 
known teacher, and is remembered by all her 
friends for her sturdy intellectual and spiritual 
qualities. 

Rev. Edmund Dowse, for many years chap- 
lain of the state senate, has served on the school 
board of Sherborn fifty-seven years. 

A meeting of the music department of the 
New England conference of educational work- 
ers was held March 30, in the English high 
school of Boston. Mr. James H. McLaughlin 
presided. ‘+ The Feasibility of Carrying on the 
Work in Music Without the use of Syllables ” 
was the text of the meeting. Mr. S. W. 
Cole was the first to speak. The greater part 
of his talk was illustrated by children from 
Dedham. Mr. Cole invited some one of the 
audience to call upon the children to show 
their proficiency in singing the scale without 
using the syllables. 
children were tested, and they followed a 
pointer over the intervals on the blackboard with 
much success. Mr. Veazie of Chelsea, with a 
delegation of older children, presented a very 
pleasing argument in favor of numbers. After 
the exercises Mr. J. H. Burdett said, in speak- 
ing of the advantages of the new system: ‘It 
simplifies the thinking, because the child can 
think of numbers better than syllables. 
ordinates music with numbers, because the 
child’s knowledge of numbers helps him in 


please mentien this Journal. 


music.”” Among those present were Messrs. H. E. 


He will be} 


School For ?” Edwin J. Goodwin, Newton; 2 P.! 


Warren Davis. ! 


Accordingly, six of the! 


Holt, L. B. Brown, J. W. Aborn, J. M. Mason, 
| W. W. Keays, Edward Sawyer, M. W. Misener, 
;L. W. Mason, E. W. Pearson, G. A. Veazie, 
Miss Taylor, Mrs. L. M. Smith, Mrs. M. E. 
Chase, and A. E. Bradford. 

George E. Chickering has been elected super- 
intendent of North Andover schools, which po- 
sition he will fill in connection with that of 
superintendent of the Methuen schools. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The Providence school board and President 
Andrews of Brown University are considering 
a plan for utilizing the Providence high school 
as a school of practice for the pedagogic depart- 
ment lately established by the university. 

The Auburn school board are justly proud of 
the quality of work shown at the recent exhibi- 
tion of the high and grammar schools, under the 
direction of their respective principals, A. H. 
Keyes and Valentine Almy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Miss S. M. Lindsay, a graduate of Smith 

College, has been engaged to teach at Wap- 
ying. 
, Miss Estelle Skinner of New Haven, super- 
visor of drawing, lectured recently on ‘+ Egyp- 
tian Art,” at the Boardman manual training 
school. 

In the line of academy extension Mr. M. E. 
Jansen, Dr. F. S. Baldwin, and Mr. William C. 
Houghton of the Norwich Academy have re- 
cently given free lectures, designed especially 
for the laboring classes, upon ‘‘ The Solar Sys- 
‘tem,” ** Trades Unions,” and ‘‘ What Makes the 
Wheels go Round ?” respectively. 

At the meeting of the Ministers’ Association 
of New Haven, March 18, a paper was read by 
Rev. F. A. Brown of the local Presbyterian 


CaTARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
‘not reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a 
blood or constitutional disease, and in order to 
cure it you must take internal remedies. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. 
It was prescribed by one of the best physicians 
in this country for years, and is a regular pre- 
scrirtion. It is composed of the best tonics 
known, combined with the best blood purifiers, 
acting. directly on the mucous surfaces. The 
| perfect combination of the two ingredients is 
, what produces such wonderful results in curing 
Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props , Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, price, 75c. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Vacation Work , $99, 


Last season we engaged over 500 men and women 
Teachers and Students who averaged more than $100 
month in canvassing for us. We want 1000 more 
‘his seasou for the grandest and fastest selling book 
out, entitled 


‘OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 


By Rev. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of the United 
| Societies of Christian Kndeavor. This is the best 
chance to make money ever offered to all who want 
profitable work. It is the king of all subscription 
books, and outsells them all. 200 superb engrav- 
ings. gyr~ Distance is ne hiudrance, for We Pay 
| Freight. Give Credit, Premium Covies, Free Outfit, 
,aud Aaclusive Territory. We want to correspond 
with every Teacher who desires to turn his vacation 
, to the most profitable account. Send for our terms to 
| agents, and specimens of the tilustrations. Address 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn 


SUMMER COURSES 


| MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Instruction will be given during June and July by 
members of the regular instructing staff of the Insti- 
tute, in Analytical and Organic Chemistry, Bacteri- 
ology, Physiology, Physics (lectures ana laboratory), 
French, German, Mathematics, Mechanical Draw- 
ing Descriptive Geometry, and Architecture. 

; Although designed primarily to meet the needs of 
students already in the Institute, these courses will 
offer special advantages to 


TEACHERS AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 
| ones to apply for advanced standing in Sep- 
tember. 
{ Ctreulars giving detailed information will be mailed 
tree on applicatien. 

15-e0w 4t H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary 


church, on'‘‘ The Yale Man up to Date.” The 
address was suggested by a book which has roe. 
cently appeared of that title by a local author. 
Mr. Brown gave an array of facts relative {, 
whether certain customs actually exist, as stated 
in the book. At the conclusion of his paper 
the association agreed, in a general discussion, 
that the Yale faculty were not active enough in 
checking certain practices. The meeting then 
voted to suppress, for the present, the facts 
stated in the paper and general discussion, but 
will try to induce the faculty to adopt more 
stringent measures in dealing with looseness jn 
Yale student life. 

Mr. Stevens and Miss Braylor have finished a 
successful term at the East Canaan school. 

Some one got into the rooms of the Morgan 
school, Clinton, recently, and stole all the 
Bibles. 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, AND §7. 
PAUL RAILWAY 


Have issued a neat folder giving particulars 
about the annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association in Denver, Col., July 5th to 
12th, 1895, which will be sent free on application 
to 

Cuas. A. Brown, 
New England passenger agent. 
210 Washington street, 


Boston, Mass. 


Photograph 
DON’T 
CRUSH 

OR 
BEND. 


29.91 
TRAOE 
COPVAIGNTED JAM 


Outpnt sinee 1892, H. C. La VETTE, 
over 10,000 000. | 197 E Randolph S8t., Chicago. 


La Vette’s Patent Photograrh Mailing Envelope 
for sale by all Photographers and Stationers 


lf You Want to Save 


Half your butter bills and all of 
your doctor’s bills, use White’s 


Gold Churn 
Butterine. 


Gotp 1n Cotor, GOLD IN VALUE. 


The three eminent chemists who acted as judges 
on the food products at the’ Chicago World's 
Fair — Professor Sharpless, of Boston School of 
Technology; Professor Atwater, Government 
Experimental Chemist; and Professor Wiley, 
Chief Government Chemist — after a careful 
analysis, awarded a medal for what they called 
“A sweet and wholesome product called batter- 
ine.” 

10 lbs. $1.65. Exp. lbc. to Bostom, and 25e. 
to other N. E. points. 

Ever sweet, wholesome, and fragrant. 
Made scientifically. Delicious cream and 
the purest natural ingredients only used. 
Combined so as to leave GOLD CHURN 
BUTTERINE free from butyric acid, the 
decaying element in butter. ; 

That's why scientists and eminent ¢x- 
perts recommend Gold Churn Butterine. 
Send order for sample tub or box of 
prints, and if you don’t find it just as rep- 
resented, you will get your money right 
back. Sold only by 


A. WHITE, 324 Canal St., Providence, R. I. 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars, 1122; Broadway, New York. 


Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL 


ASBURY PARKEK, N. J. 
Most charming seaside location. 


Send for list of publications and sample pages of the illustrated Berlitz Method for Children. 


. Normal Course for Teachers. 


OF LANGUAGES. 


AUDITUVRIUM, Chicago, Tl. 
Cool and pleasant. 
(15-tf 


KORA DINE. 


A Fascinating Story for 
Young and Old. 


| One of the best helps for teachers. Full of unspoken suggestions regarding child training. 


GERTRUDE FE. WILLIAMS, Prin. Alcott High School: I have started a club of girls from 14 to 18 years, and 


we are reading thischarming book. They are perfectly delighted, and cali themselves the Koradine a 
HELEN A. RICE Preceptress Ypsilanti High School: I found it to be a rare book—one which every g!t 


should read. 


Its thougbts are wholesome, pure. uplifting. 


Unity: Every teacher looking for new inspiration, every parent anxious for assistance in the stady of 


It co- growing children, wil! find help—and that abundantly—in KoRADINE. 

MRS. PROF. KELLOGG, Evanston: What a gem your KORADINE is! 
° It is fine, it is instrnetive, it is forceful 
smiles, but he did crack many a smile over your racy sayings and pithy expressions. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO,, 277 Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL- 


librar 6 


Cloth. Prepaid, $1.26, 


I would like to see it in every 


The times are ripe for it. Professor rarely 
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DENVER AND YELLOWSTONE. 


You can go from Boston to Colorado and 
return for $51.65, including membership in the 
association. This, of course, merely pays the 
railroad fares. You can take sleeping car to 
Chicago and reclining chair car from there to 
Denver, one night, for $11.00 out and back, or 
two in a berth to Chicago and chair car beyond, 
for $5.50; so that for $57.15 each of two people 
can go to Denver, Colorado Springs, and Mani- 
tou and return, or one in a berth for $62.65; 
sleeping car both ways, $23.00, or two ina 
berth, $11.50. Three meals a day on the way, 


$4.00. Niagara Falls or Lake Chautauqua is 
included in these figures. 

Arrangements will be made for everything, 
fares, meals, sleeper, two excursions in Colo- 
rado, with expenses on the excursions, all going 
and returning — except meals returning — with 
side trip to Niagara Falls or Lake Chautauqua, 
for $67.00, $72.00, or $84.00, dependent upon 
which of the three above schemes you elect. 
Each provides for three meals a day going, two 
days’ first-class hotel board at Manitou or 
Colorado Springs. In brief, one may go for 
either of these prices : — 

A. $51.65, railroad fares and membership. 

B. $57.15, with half berth to Chicago and 
return, and reclining chair from Chicago and 
return. 

C. $62.65, with full berth to Chicago and re- 
turn, and reclining chair car beyond. 

D. $63.15, with half berth all the way to 
Denver and return. 

E. 374.65, with full berth both ways. 

F. With three meals a day going. 

B. $61.15. D. $67.15. 
C. $66.65. E. $78.65. 

G. Everything first-class both ways, except 
meals returning, with two excursions, with two 
days’ hotel at Manitou or Colorado Springs, and 
meals on the second excursion also, will prob- 
ably be massed for about $80.65. 

The Yellowstone trip can be made from Bos- 
ton to Boston, including all meals, full berth in 
sleeping car, side trips in Colorado, Salt Lake, 
etc., with the entire five and a half days’ stag- 
ing in the Yellowstone Park, for less than 
$200.00, including all hotel expenses in Denver 
and elsewhere. This can probably be reduced 
in various ways as low as $100.00, without meals 
and with one day in the Yellowstone, and allow- 
ing for twoin a berth. Of course, there are 
all prices between the $100.00 and the $200.00, 
getting in every case the full value of your 
money. 

You can probably return via Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Detroit, and Niagara Falls, without 
extra expense ; via Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Washington, and New York, or Thousand 
Islands, for slight extra cost. 

These figures may be slightly modified, but 
so far as can be learned at this writing, they 
fairly represent the opportunity that is to be 
offered teachers to go to the Rockies. The fig- 
ures are based on Boston. ‘They will be cor- 
respondingly low from all other points. 


DIPLOMAS 


ant and fo order. Steel 
Uithographs, and etchings. Mew designs, ve 
wordings. Also the best and cheapest rts Records and 
General School Supplies. and size of 


school, and write names plainly. ; 
Shgpard & Burge, 
Bar Columbus, Dhio.. 


The Professor 


AND 


The Student 


Are admirably served, Life Insurance-wise, 
by the reliable 


AID ASSOCIATION. 

1874 siablished Twenty one Years. 1895 
Its advance-payment policies meet the desires of 


those who want to pay for their life insurance only 
during their productive years, and then 


QUIT PAYING. 


Its renewable-term policies fill the needs of those 
wanting the largest amount of poctentee at the low- 
6st price consistent with stability. 


ALL ITS POLICIES ARE ISSUED ON ITS 


LOW - RATE, ABSOLUTE -SECURITY PLAN 


(All that the name implies), 
And are equitable, concise, clean-cut, and up to date. 
Send for our book. 

JAMES A. STODDARD, Manager, On1caao, ILL. 
MABIE and POWERS, 
Managers of Agents for 
MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND, AND MAINE, 
503 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


VW WRITING TO ADVERTISER’ 
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ROLLING PARTITION. 


Also WOOD 


THE STANDARD FLOOR FOR SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 


For dividing 


| and Air-Tight. 


Made also with 


These partitions are a 
marvelous convenience, 
easily operated, very 

durable, and do not get 
out of order. 


foundation, forming a solid and immovable structure through which no aampness or foul 
resisting, noiseless, and warm to the feet. Can be laid in a variety of patterns in different kinds of wood. Very handsome ip appearance, and everlasting. 


JAS. GODFREY WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer, 74 West 23d St., New York. 


ROLLING PARTITIONS. 


Class Rooms. 


nd-Proof 


Various Woods. 


Blackboard 
Surface. 


WITH BLACKBOARD SURFACE, 


BLOCK FLOORS. 


VENETIAN BLINDS, 


in various kinds of wood, 


Composed of Wood Blocks, cemented and keyed to concrete 
air can penetrate and no disease germs or filth can be secreted. Fuire- 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Mr. ALFRED Bunker, master of the Quincy 
school, Boston, whose vacation excursions for 
teachers and their friends in previous years, to 
the White Mountains, Topeka, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Europe, have been so popular, 
is organizing a personally-conducted New Eng- 
land excursion to the Denver meeting, by a very 
attractive route. Send to him for a circular. 


Senp to J. E. Briton, 5 State street, Boston, 
for full particulars regarding trips to Denver, 
Salt Lake City, California, or the Yellowstone. 
He is the New England agent of the Northwest- 
ern railroad, and has plans for elegant trips. 


Hervert L. Morse, Lyman school, East 
Boston, secretary of the Massachusetts School- 
masters’ Club, is arranging for a grand excur- 
'sion to Colorado, Utah, California, and the 
Yellowstone. 


Mr. A. E. Winsuip, editor of the JouRNAL, 
who has arranged delightful excursions for two 
| thousand teachers and their friends, the past 
| two years, has arranged the first and only first- 
class excursion through Colorado, Utah, the 
Yellowstone, and the Northwest, all traveling 
and hotel expenses included, for less than $200 
‘from Boston to Boston. The best in quality, 
‘the lowest in price. For particulars address 


Mr. Winship at 3 Somerset street, or 7 Water 
street, Boston. 

Beveritey Harison, New York, 
announces a third edition of the famous little 
book, ‘* Old Mother Earth: Her Highways and 
By-ways.”” Owing to a complication it went 
out of print some time since, and Mr. Harison 
has secured plates and copyright and will pro- 
duce an illustrated special edition. 


— He sought to woo the Boston maid 
With manner suave and nice,— 
Though quite unused, he shivering said, 
To fishing through the ice.— Puck, 


The Greatest 
Railroad on Earth. 


Santa Fe Route 


Most Picturesque 
Line to Colorado 


If you go to N. E. A. meeting at Den- 
ver in July, please remember that the 
Santa Fé offers: 


1 As low rates as anybody else. 

2. Through Pullman sleepers and free 
chair-cars from eee. 

8. One hundred miles’ view of the Rocky 
mountains between Pueblo and Denver. 

4 Opportanity to attend Summer School 
at Colorado Springs, under shadow of 
Pike’s Peak, on return trip. 


pampbiets, address G. T. 
NICHULSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
Monadnock Building, Chicago. 


No other line is so popular. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT 
& CO. 


Have just received for 


Spring Sales 


An elegant line of 
Oriental Carpets and Rugs, 
English Art Squares, 

Kidderminster Carpets. 


Also a fine line of 
Canton Matting. 
Excellent quality, both plain and fancy. 


A great variety of 


Rugs and [\ats, 


Which will be offered at a very Low Price. 


163 to 169 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


Bleses mentien Jaurnal 


1l-m tf 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS 


Eight new Leaflets have been added to the Series. No, 48, Bradford’s 
Memoir of Elder Brewster; 49, Bradford’s First Dialogue; 50, Win- 
throp’s * Conclusions for the Plantation ef New England’’; 51, 
“New England’s First Fruits,” 1643; 52, John Elliot’s ** Indian 
Grammar Begun”; 63, John Cotton’s * God’s Promise to His Pian- 
tation” ; 54, Letters of Roger Williams to Winthop; 65, Thomas 
Hooker’s ** Way of the Churches in New England ” 

The Old South Lea@ets are soll at the low price of five cents a copy, 
or four dollars per hundred, the aim being to bring valuable original 
documents within easy reach of persons interested in historical 
studies. Complete lists sent on application. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTAH STUDIES, 
Old South Meeting House, Boston, 


Paper, 148 pages. 


One Thousand Copies Sold in Advanceof Publication. 


REPORT COMMITTEE FIFTEEN. 


BY 
Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Price, 15 cents, 


Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


Boston Binder 


same. 


8 Somerset St., - - 


A GOoD THING! 
A NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
= — oF Epucarion in book form. We have at 

: Che + jast found jast the Binder to meet their demand. 5 
: The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EpucaTion” printed on front cover ; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JOURNAL, 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


| OUR NEW BINDER 
= | Will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL 
and 15 cents additional to cover cost of postage and 
packing. Or it will be 


CIVEN FREE 


To any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced sia months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 


NEW ENG. PUB. OO., 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


GENTS WANTED. 


co 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. ° 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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GREAT COUGH REMEDY. 


Perhaps you may thin 


only useful to fatten babies, toround up the angles and 
make comely and attractive, lean and angular women, 
and fill out the hollow cheeks and stop the wasting of 
the consumptive, and enrich and vitalize the blood of 
the scrofulous and anemic persons. 

It will cure a 


Hard, Stubborn Cough 


when the ordinary cough syrups and specifics entirely 
The cough that lingers after the Grip and Pneu- 
monia will be softened and cured by the balsamic heal- 
ing and strengthening influences of this beneficent 
food-medicine, namely, Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver 


—but it will do more. 


fail. 


Oil and Hypophosphites of 
Refuse substitutes. 


They are never as good. 


k that Scott’s Emulsion is 


It will do all this 


Lime and Soda. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW ASSOCIATION. 


The North Central states, including Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, and Kansas, 
have combined in an organization, to be known 
as the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the North Central States.  Pur- 
suant to a call, which emanated from the lead- 
ing spirits of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. 
Representatives from eight of the above states 
met at the Northwestern University at Evans- 


and Greeson from Michigan, Rogers and Dough- 
erty from I}linois, Chaplin from Missouri. 

The meeting was probably the most important 
educational gathering ever held in the north- 
west. Itis not improbable that the results of 
this association will be seen in the schools and 
colleges of the West within a few years. 


MASSA- 
TECH- 


SUMMER SCHOOLS AT THE 
CHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
NOLOGY. 


ton, Illinois, March 29, and effected a permanent 
organization. 

The following persons were present: Presi- 
dent Henry Wade Rogers of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, President J. W. Coulter of Lake Forest 
University, President W. H. Harper of the 
University of Chicago, President John E. Brad- 
ley of Illinois College, President W. H. Wilder 
of Illinois Wesleyan University, President J. 
G. Evans of Hedding College, Professor H. F.' 
Fisk, Northwestern University, Assistant Super- 
intendent A. F. Nightingale of Chicago, Super- 
intendent N. EK. Dougherty of Peoria, Principal 
George N. Carman of Morgan Park, Principal 
H. H. Belfield of Chicago, Principal Charles F. 
Smith of Lake Forest, Principal S. R. Win- 
chell of Evanston, President Charles Kendall 
Adams of Wisconsin State University, Presi-| 
dent Eaton of Belloit College, President 
George S. Albee of Oshkosh state normal school, 
Principal S. A. Farnsworth of St. Paul, Presi- 
dent Charles A. Schaefer of Lowa State Univer- 
sity, President W. F. King of Cornell College, 
President H. H. Seerley of Cedar Falls state 
normal school, President R. H. Jesse of Mis- 
souri State University, President W. S. Chaplin 
of Washington University, President L. R. 
Fiske of Albion College, President James B. 
Angell of the University of Michigan, Principal 
W. H. Butts of Orchard Lake Military Acad- 
emy, Principal F. L. Bliss of Detroit, Principal 
W. A. Greeson of Grand Rapids, President W. 
H. Scott of Ohio State University, President 
W. G. Ballentine of Oberlin College, President 
Charles F. Thwing of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, President J. W. Bashford of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Principal E. L. Harris of 
Cleveland, President Joseph Swain of Indiana 
State University, President George S. Bur- 
roughs of Wabash College, Professor (. A. 
Waldo of De Pauw University. 

The object of the association is to establish 
closer relations between the colleges and second- 
ary schools of the states comprised in the asso- 
ciation. It is the purpose of the association to 
limit the membership to 150, and this member- 
ship is to consist of colleges or universities and 
secondary schools, also such individuals as are 
identified with higher and secondary education. 
It is intended that the membership of colleges 
and secondary schools shall be equal in number 
as far as it is practicable. The privilege of 
membership is secured by a recommendation of 
the executive committee and a vote of the asso- 
ciation. 

It is not intended that the decisions of this 
association should carry with them the weight 
of any authority,— they are to be advisory only. 

In order to make the representation general in 
the several states and to preserve an equanimity 
between the colleges and the secondary schools, 
two vice-presidents are chosen from each state 
represented, one of whom is taken from the 
colleges and the other from the secondary 
schools. ‘The meetings are to be annual, and to 
be held in the latter part of March. The next 
meeting will be held, by invitation of President 
Harper, at the University of Chicago. 

The following officers were clected: Presi- 
dent, James B. Angell; secretary, Frederick 
L. Bliss; treasurer, George N., 
ecutive committee, A. F. Nightingale, C. A. 


Carman; ex- 


The institute has maintained their professional 
summer schools for a considerable series of 
years; designed to give the more advanced stu- 
dents of the more professional courses better 
opportunities than are otherwise possible for the 
study of buildings, manufactories, and mines, 
and for extended field work. Besides these, 
summer courses were given at the institute in 
1894, for the first time, in chemistry, physics, 
English and modern languages. The results of 
this experiment were so satisfactory that it will 
be continued this year on a considerably ex- 
tended scale. In addition to the subjects named, 
instruction will be given in architecture. 

While the courses are designed primarily for 
institute students, who desire this opportunity to 
make up deficiencies, or to anticipate future 
work, they offer special advantages to teachers 
and graduates who desire to enter with advanced 
standing, and are otherwise subject to some dis- 
advantages on account of lack of familiarity 
with the professional work of the lower years. 

The summer schools will be held during June 
and July. 


Progress in Language” —the seventh of his 
Studies of Childhood — gives insight into men- 
tal action from another point of view. Reuben 
P. Halleck discusses ‘* The Personal Equation 
in Human Truth,” showing that our thinking 
and consequently our speaking are tinged by the 
prevailing ideas in our minds. Communicated 
Insanity ’ is discussed by Charles W. Pilgrim, 
M.D. Garrett P. Serviss continues his illus- 
trated talks about the constellations with an 
account of ** Virgo and Her Neighbors.” In 
‘¢ The Successor of the Railway ” the extent to 
which the trolley road may compete with the 
steam line is shown by Appleton Morgan. An 
illustrated article describing ‘‘ Some of the 
‘Outliers’ Among Birds,” curious either in 
plumage or habits, is contributed by Dr. R. Ww. 
Shufeldt. C. H. Henderson presents a stirring 
plea for ** Manual Training” because of the 
increased intellectual power which is the neces- 
sary physiological result of such training. Cer- 
tain ** Animals That Live in Caves ” are de- 
scribed by E. A. Martel. <A timely article is 
‘¢The Shad’s Annual Pilgrimage,” by A. H. 
Gouraud. The subject of the usual ‘+ Sketch” 
and ‘‘ Portrait ” is Professor Lardner Vanuxem. 
In the editor’s table the improved relations of 
science and religion are pointed out, and atten- 
tion is called to the lack of nervous control that 
characterizes modern life. New York. D. 
Appleton & Co. $5. 


—In‘+A Last Tribute,” the opening article of 
The North American Review for April, ex- 
Speaker T. B. Reed criticises the workings of the 
Fifty-third Congress from a Republican point of 
view. Senator Gray’s article, entitled ‘+ Two 
Years of American Diplomacy,” is a reply to 
Senator Davis, inthe March number. In ‘+ The 
Growing Greatness of the Pacific,” Hon. Lorrin 
A. Thurston, Hawaiian minister at Washington, 
describes the progress of commercial develop- 
ment going on in that region. Hon. Hannis 
Taylor, U. S. minister to Spain, contributes an 
able paper on ** The Outlook of Parliamentary 
Government”; and Dr. Cyrus Edson returns to 
the subject of ‘*‘ Nagging Women.” Among the 
short articles are: *t Hypnotism and Justice,” 
by H. Merriman Steele; ‘** The Conditions of 
Gold Production,” by F. A. Rickard; *‘A Word 


of the 
New York: 


Smith, and ‘* The Evolution 
Farmer,” by George H. Bassett. 
3 East 14th street. 

— Stories, poems, and pictures in the April 
St. Nicholas cover a wide field, and all readers 
will find something to their A cruise 
‘* Along Newfoundland and Labrador,” and the 


taste. 


About the New Pulpit,” by the Rey. C. Ernest’ Pantheism.” 
I k 


A RECORD 


of cures such as 
no other medicine 
can boast of, has 
won, during 
past years 
by Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medica] 
Discovery. 


The worst forms of 
Scrofula, Salt-rheum, 
Tetter, Eczema, Erysip- 
elas, Boils, Carbuncles, 
Enlarged Glands, Tu- 
mors and Swellings, are 
cured by it. 


Mrs. JOHN G. FOSTER, 
of 33 Chapin Street, Can- 
andaigua, N. ¥., says: 
“T was troubled with 
eczema, or salt-rheum, 
seven years. I doctored 
with a number of our 
home physicians, also 
with Rochester, New 
York, and Philadelphia 
doctors, and received no 
benefit. I paid out hun- 
dreds of dollars to no purpose. I have taken 
ten bottles of the ‘Discovery’ nnd ain en- 
tirely cured. 


Mrs. Foster. 


Piper of Crag Ailsa,” by Annetta Josefa Halli- 
day-Antona. The editorial and record depart- 
ment covers all important sporting events. New 
York : 239 Fifth avenue. Terms, $3.00 a year, 


—The April Arena contains a great variety of 
good reading matter, and shows the usual keen 
sense of the shifting current of popular interest 

in its editorial conduct. An able paper is ** The 
' Higher Criticism, as Viewed by a_ Liberal 
Scholar,” by J. H. Long. B. O. Flower’s series 
on ‘* The Italy of the Century of Sir Thomas 
More” develops interest. George W. Pepperell 
follows up his striking papers on Carlisle and 
Sherman with one on Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 
Rev. Harry C. Vrooman considers ‘‘ Crime ani 
the Enforcement of Law.” Adeline Knapp 
writes on “ San Francisco and the Civic Awak- 
ening.” Dr. Heinrich Hensoldt, whose article 
;on the depths of Thibet was so widely discussed 
jlast year, replies to his critics in ‘‘ A Plea for 
Among other contributions are 


Irish ‘Helen Petrovna Blavatsky,” ‘‘ The Mission of 


Practical Occultism To-day (Part II.),” ‘‘A 
Southerner’s Plea for Peace,” ‘‘ The Palladium 
of Liberty,” ‘‘ The People’s Highways.” ‘ An 
American Financial System,” ‘ Beyond the 
Shadows,” a sketch by Marietta Holley, and a 
‘¢ Symposium on the Age of Consent.” ° 
— The 


Journal and 


occupations of the people in that desolate re- 
gion, are described by Gustav Kobbe. Profes-' 
sor Brander Matthews furnishes a_ genial 
criticism of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow for 
his series of sketches of great American authors. 


April Phrenological 


, Science of Health contains as a leading feature a 


character study of Hon. Thomas C. Platt. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


W. T. Hornaday gossips about ‘‘ Wild Mice, 
Rats, and Gophers,” one of the most widely dis- 
tributed familesofanimals in America. There 
are four serials, each of which has an interest- 
ing installment. They are: ‘Chris and the 
Wonderful Lamp,” by Albert Stearns; ‘‘ A Boy 
of the First Empire,” by Elbridge S. Brooks ; ' 
* Jack Ballister’s Fortunes,” by Howard Pyle; , 
and ** Three Freshmen: Ruth, Fran, and Nath- 
alie,” by Jessie M. Anderson. New York: The! 
Century Company. 


—The publishers of the New England Maga- 
zine send out an April number of interest. 
opens with ‘+ Clara Erskine Clement’s Later Re- 
ligious Painting in America,” accompanied by 
numerous beautiful illustrations. 
paper on the Indian Industrial school at Carlisle, | 
by ©. B. Super, is accompanied by portraits, 
showing pupils on their entrance into the school, | 
and views of these same young Indians later on, | 
when civilization has developed their latent 
powers and correspondingly altered their appear- 
ance. William EK. Bryant writes most enter- 
tainingly of ‘* Joseph Jefferson at Home.” 
** New England Sectionalism” is ably treated by 
Corinne Bacon. ‘+ The Changing Character of 
Commencement,” and its gradual relegation to 
the land of half-forgotten memories will be of 
interest to allcollege men.  Inarticles of alocal 
character, Margaret Wentworth Leighton’s pret- 
tily-illustrated sketch of ‘* New England Butter- 
flies” deserves mention, as well as the article 
on ** The Physicians of Early New England,” 
by May Kelsey Champion. The Grand Army 
of the Republic will find ‘* Days in Confederate 
Prisons,” by William C. Bates, brings back the 
war recollections most vividly. Fiction has its 
place, there being stories by Joanna E. Wood, 
Mary G. L. Underwood, and Dorothy Prescott. 
Many bright and readable poems, some with 
attractive illustrations, complete a most satis- 
factory number. Warren F. Kellogg, 5 Park 
square, Boston, Mass. 


—The study of mind, a most fascinating branch 
of science, receives much attention in the April 
Popular Science Monthly. Professor M. Allen 
Starr, M. D., of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York, opens the num- 


ber with an account of ‘‘ Some Curiosities of 
Thinking.” His cases include persons with 


Waldo, E. L. Harris, Charles Kendall Adams: 
vice-presidents, Ballentine and Thwing from 
Vhio, Eaton and Albee from Wisconsin, Fiske 


various strange hallucinations, and some with a 
single curiously defective or greatly superior 


faculty. Professor Sully’s paper on ‘+ Later 


—The Easter number of J/arper’s Young 


| People contains an article entitled ‘+ Sports and 
It Games in Central Africa,” by Lieutenant A. I. ! The School Review for April; terms, $1 50 a year. 


Mountenay Jephson. Lieutenant Jephson was 
Henry M. Stanley’s second in command in his last 


A valuable trip into the centre of Africa in search of Emin a year. 


Pacha, and in the course of this long and dan- 
gerous journey he had many opportunities of 
seeing how the African savages amuse them-' 
selves. ‘This article is one result of his observa- 
tions. It is the first of a series entitled ‘‘ Sports 
in Many Lands,” including English boarding- 
school sports, Parisian boys’ games, odd Indian 
sports, etc., which will be published in //arper’s 
Young People from time to time. The same 
number of the Young People contains a fully 
illustrated article about bicycles. 


— (lodey’s Magazine for April first attracts 
by its handsome Easter cover. 
. . 
beautifully illustrated, and is altogether one of 
the most attractive and interesting of the ten- 
cent magazines. It contains as leading articles : 
‘** The Metropolitan Opera Season of 1895,” by 
Robert Hughes, with magnificent photographs 
of the principals; ‘* Mysteries of Africa,” by 
F.W. Wendt; ‘‘Artists in their Studios,” by W. | 
A. Cooper; a clever story by Edgar Faweett; 
a story of the ‘*Man of the Iron Mask,” by 
Francis Aymar Matthews ; besides short stories, 
poems, illustrated articles, book reviews, ete. | 
Godey’s fashions for April give a complete 
description of the spring styles in hats and 
gowns. The Godey Company, New York. 


This number is 


—April Outing presents a charming variety of 
interesting text and artistic illustrations. Nota- 
ble features of the number are: ‘A Tiger 
Hunt,” by J. H. Porter; ‘* In the Mountains of 
Japan,” by Laura B. Starr; ‘* Number 58,” by 
Cornelia Kane Rathbone; ‘ Football Extrava-| 
gance,” by Walter Camp; ‘' Rigging and Sails,” | 
by Captain Kenealy ; ‘* The Conversion of Trap- 
per Lewis,” by Ed. W. Sandys; and ‘‘ The 


The North American Review for April ; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York. 
Educational Review for April; terms, $3.0) 4 


year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
r Science Monthly for April; terms, $5.00 
avear. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Outing tor April; terms, $3.00 a year. New York : 
239 btu avenue. 

The New England Magazine for April; terms, 
$200 a year. Boston: 5 Park square. 

The Review of Reviews four April; terms, $2.50 4 
year. New York: 13 Astor place. 
Phrenological Journal and Science of Health tor 
April; terms, $1.50 a year. New York: Fowler & 

ells Company. 

The Forum for April; terms, $300 a year. New 
York: The Forum Publishing Company. 

The £electic for April; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
York: E. R Pelton. 
Hamilton. N. Y. 

Education for April; terms, $3.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: 50 Bromfield street. 

The Magazine of Poetry tor April; terms, $200 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Charles Wells Moulton. 

Current Hist for fourth quarter 1894; terms, 
$1.50 a year. Bi ffalo: Garretson & Cox. 


—When visiting How 
Save Baggage Exoress and Carriage Hire and $' 
at hy & GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
ral pot. 

600 Hand*omely Furnished Rooms at $1 00 and uP 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 4! 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all Depots. You 
ean live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. W 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular an rther particulars apply at 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, ncipal. 


QTATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars add 


ress 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDoEWATEE, Mass 


For both sexes For address the 
Principal, w A.G YDEN. A M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. ene 
For Ladies only. For catalogs, address 
Principal, w D. B. GAR, Ph D. 


QTATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, 
For both sexes. 


For Catal: address 
w _ J. @. GRuENOUGH, Principal. 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
American Writers of To-day - : - Vedder. Silver, B ' 
‘A Manual of Pedagogics - Putnam. yer, Burdett, & Co., Boston. $1 
Elements of Psychology - - - - Davis. “ “ “ “ 1 80 
Christian Evidences - - Robinson. “ “ 1 25 
Lyrics - - Baldwin. “ “ “ “ 72 
Principles of Physics - - - - Gage. R ra & Co “ “ 1 65 
Religions of Ind ° - - . - Hopkins. “ “ “ 
Biological Lectures - - “ 
Gibbon’s Memoirs - - Emerson. “ 
A His of Spain - urk. N. WY. 
The Evolution of Whist - - - Pole. Longmans, Green, & ¥ 


Selections from the Works of Browning - A. Lovell & Co., N. Y. 
Sons of America (music) - : ° ° Henry Coleman, Phila. 


Old Glory - - - - 
Fleurs de France : - - . Fontaine. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 


The Armenian Crisis in Turkey - - - Davis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New Work. 


Lady Teachers and High 
Mrs. WINsLow’s ‘‘Soorninc Syrup” has py gg — 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their FOSS at once uoation 
children while Teething, with perfect success. RISDORG, PA. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 


Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, Teachers’ Agencv 


and is the best remedy for Diarrhe hethe 
( edy for Diarrhoea, whether OF RELIABLE 


arising from teething or other causes, and is for American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

sale by Druggists in every part of the world. | yusicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 

Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing — Families, and eer Cerner of choice 

Svrup. Twenty-five cents schools Carefully recommen paren Selling 
yrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle [w vad ‘renting of school property. 


— The small son and heir had been sent into 
the garden to fetch a stick with which he was 
to be punished. After some delay he returned, 
saying witha sigh. ‘*Couldn’t find a stick, 
mover; but here’s a little stone you might frow 
at me.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


references furnished. 
—Undoubtedly there is more pleasure in find- 150 Forra 
ing a fault in the man who has but one than to] w NRW YORK CITY. 


discover a score of faults in him who has hun- 
dreds of them.” —Boston Transcript. 


EDUCATION 


To Juty FoR WH) 


N atu re Study is receiving special attention in the columns of the Fournal of 


Education, Its readers are being presented with a vast amount of material for nature teaching, 
adapting it all to the season. This is reaching out into all phases of plant life in flowers, and 
fruits of plants and trees; of animals, domestic and wild, home pets and foreign, especially of birds ; 
of minerals, metals, and rocks; of products for home consumption and commerce, and for the arts, 
sciences, and industries. Never before has there been presented in any periodical so much nature work 
prepared for the schools. 


SPHOCIAL OF 


We will send the Journal of Education to any address from the time your order reaches this 
office until July 1st, 1895, — the balance of the school year, — for 24 cents. 
Tell your friends who are not taking the ourna/ of this trial trip offer. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers Wanted. to. ‘tore 


The Great 


POTTER-BRADLEY 


Educational and Library 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


is NOW COMPLETE. 


Parts 1 to 20, inclusive, are now ready for delivery. 


A Boston giammar master, after examining a few parts of the Atlas, 
exclaimed, “You ought to sell a million copies.” 


If you wish your Parts Bound, write us for Terms. 


This coupon offer is soon to be withdrawn, as the edition of the Atlas in parts is nearly ex- 
hausted and the publishers will not issue another edition in that form. The Atlas can then be 
obtained only in bound form at a considerable advance in price. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 Cents. 


Coupon for 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 
Bomd Part 


Address all orders, 


wit 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


H ARD nuts to crack occur in the Agency business, as well as elsewhere. Here are some 
that are bothering us: (1) Man to take charge of dormitory and gymnasium in boys’ 


academy of high rark. Must be of high Christian character. Baptist preferred. Salary $750 and home. 


(2) Teacher of vocal music, drawing, and physical culture, in a Southern school of bigh rank. Southern 
woman preferred. $700. (3) A $3000 man for a Western normal principal, where only $1500 can be paid in 
cash, and the rest in prospeets (4) A prin- NUTS and free rent of h: use for boarders. Good 
cipal for a boarding school. Salarv $1000 place for the right man Presbyterian pre- 
ferred. (5) A training teacher for a Western city, Oswego graduate preferred, and experience in like work 
indispensable. S.lary $1000, but $1200-$1500 woman looked for. (6) Woman college graduate to teach 

hysics and zodiogy, by laboratory methods. Experience pot insisted on if she has been well trai: ed, 

600. These may look easy, but it is difficult to make qualifications and salary TO C R AC K 
correspond. We shall be glad to get suggestions .... .. .. «... 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE | 8034 Woodlawn Av., - GHICAGO. 
ASSOCIATI! ON SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 


MENT, rather than those without positions. 
258 Wabash Ave. 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, “tincaco. 11.” 
We now have direct applicatiens f>r hundreds of teachers for all kinds of School and College work. 


Salaries, $4000 and less. Good primary and grammar grade vacancies at $40 to $90 per month. 
Send for new circu'ar. U. J. ALBERT, Manacer 


Introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Goverpesses, for 

w every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call cn or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Sit. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau Is the oldest in New Eagland, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. D the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate cf $1,500,000. yet calls 
for teachers have never been 80 numerous as during the current year. 


OUR PATRONS HAVE CONFIDENCE IN US. 


believe that there are other excellent teachers’ ot the 

achers sent us eminently fills the requirement. We 

bureaus, but I did not feel like putting a matter of made no mistake iu placiug this selectiuu ca: te blanche 

so much importance to me wholly in the bands of| jn your hanas. Both the superintendent and com- 

any other.”’—E. H. WILSON, Norwalk, Conn. CU. CUNDALL, M.])., Fair- 
ven, a8s. 


We heve had twent)-five such calls this season. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should reguter at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manayer 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, w 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., |355 Wabash Ave., 82 Church St. 12014 So.Spring 8t., 808 12th S8t., 
Boston, Mass. | New York, VUhicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. | LosAngeles, Gal. | washington. O. 


he Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 1880 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now Manual free. [eow] 36 Bromfield St.. BOSTON. 


iated with WINCHELI’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Chicago. 
P. I MERRILL, Mer { terms for enrollment tn both. (eow 


Established in (884. Positions Filled. 3700. 


One Fee Registers Tie 110 Tremont St., 
in Both Offices. pf Boston. 
Agency Manual 211 Wabash 
free to any Avenue, 
address. = BOSTON ao CHICAGO =- Chicago. 


it for eranted that you desire the best position you can fill successfully, 


Takin g The PA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAI, (E) Allentown, Pa, 


offers you its assistance. With facilities unsurpassed, its 16 years’ exverience en- 
abies it to render good service to deserving teachers every where. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘* We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
teachers.” Reply made by Secretary Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 
FRED. DICK, Mgr., McPhee Block, DENVER, COLO 


*% Albany Teachers’ Agency x 


Provides schools of all es with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


itions. Now is the to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State Albany, N. Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘i? wesrtoth St, NewYork. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Wants more graded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
schools. e have more vacancies than we can fill. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking Shange at C. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palage Bide.) 


and those wish’ a change 
iw S87 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


= THE WESTERN BUREAU OF EDUCATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 
7-wtt HARRY E JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Illinois Teachers Agency. 


Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise ) Register at once. Not a vacancy in the State 
but is known to us within forty eight hours 


and wishing to come to Hilinois,) of determination. BLANK FREE. 


WANTED, 
September next, in a first class New York academy, 
three young men to take charge of three depart ments $500 and $580; two high school assistants, salary 


WANTED, | 
Two teachers kindergarten, salary , 


ORVILLE BEHREND, Manager, 


Send 2 cents for particulars. 
1509 ASHLAND BLock, CHICAGO. 


Registration fee, 50 cents. [w ry] 


ot the school. viz: Preparatory English, Classics and | ¢g59; one teacher of Singing, salary $650 ; ow va eac h ers for ( Are in constant demand. Our location and fine 


lences, and French, German, and Vocal Music 1 500 
{choral and glee club). Good salaries paid for satis- teacher of 
ry teachers. Apply immediately to Singing and Drawing ; salary, $750. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


N. E, Bureau of Edu N. E. Bureau of Education. 
3 Somerset 8t., 3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


facilities enable us to help all wishing to come 
South. Full information free. Mention this paper. 
Southwestern Teachers’ Agency, 
Box 792. San Antonio, Texns. 
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$ THE WERNER EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Just Published: 


The Greene 
School Music Course 


By CHARLES H. GREENE, Sr. 
Book One 


Comprising Graded Songs and Exercises for 
Grades I., IV. 


96 Pages. 


$ Introduction Price, 30 cents. 
This first book of the series for the Eight Grades will enlist 
the immediate attention of teachers. The author has un- 
questionably presented the subject in the most approved 

$ manner for both teachers and pupils. The gradation is 

especially adapted to the voices of pupils and to rapid im- 


provement in reading music. 


It contains Two Hundred and Thirty-nine Exercises, 
and all the [ajor, Minor, and Chromatic Scales. 


Book Two Book Three 


(/n preparation) for Grades V.,VI. | (a preparation) for Grades VII., VIII. 


c ORRESPOND with us respecting the examination and introduction of 
this Sertws, and your needs in the Text-Book line. 


5 and 7 East 16th St. NEW YORK. 
P LP 
MINNRAP 36 Bromfield St. . . BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. | 


$ THE WERNER COMPANY, Publishers, 
é 
a 


Correct Spelling, a Rare Accomplishment ! 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN SPELLING 


By LARKIN DunToN, LL.D... Head Master Boston Normal School, and C. GooDWIN CLARK, A.M., 
late Master Gaston School, Boston, TEACHES PUPILS TO SPELL CORRECTLY. 
Primary Book, /ntro price, 18%. Complete Course. Intro. prics, 24¢c formal Spelling 
Blank Intro. price, 42c. perdoz. Sen for our New Iliustrated Xducational Catalogve for 18 


SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, - Boston, New York, Chicago, Phitadetphia 


Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson 
AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books: 
MACILL’S READINC FRENCH CRAMMAR, 
MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


1, Francisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt. 83. Anatole france, 4. Jules Claretie. 
Because these books, written and edited by EDWARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 
pupils rapidly a reaging knowledge of French. 
Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Pubiishers, 614 arch St., Philade!phia. 


MEN AND BOVS WANTED, True Manhood 


sexual science and = to health, strength, and purity. 
It is a White Cross physiology, end shoul? be in the hands of every boy of ten years old and upward. 


Queen Bee — It teaches the holiness of the body and the blessings of living clean, pure, and good lives 
Southern star — It is a great aid in social purity work 
Rev Lewis Dextar — I consider ‘‘ True Manhood” a book of priceless value. Have placed it in the 


bands of my boys. 
ALICE B STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St.. Chicago. 


Price Reduced: Prepaid, $1 25. 
Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neigbboring ocean bottoms, modeed on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valiey, Grand Cefion. Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Miverais in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $350. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 

EDWIN HOWELL, 


eow Gi2 17th St., N. W., Washington. D. 


accompany on the Piano or a an Ma n u al 

by using Clark’s L Agbtoing Chord A Million Everyday Facts of C, 
Method. No Teacher Necessary. Shou!d be on tical Knowled, 
every Piano or Orgav. A limited number given With 
away to introduce. The price of this book is $1.00 that may point the way to a fortune. A 
but if you will talk it up and show it to your neigh- storehouse of useful, solid information of 
bors, we will mail you ome cepy free. Send 15 cents 


intenseinterest Limp Cleth 
for mailivg Address Musical Guide Publishing. Lo., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


mple A Harvest for 
521 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Mention this paper. 


etc. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Has the Teacher a Profession ? 

Reform in the Grammar Schools. 

University Participation --- A Substitute 
for University Extension. 

How to Study History. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Studies in American Education. 


By Apert BusHnect Hart, Ph. D., of Harvard University, author of 
“Epoch Maps,” “Introduction to the Study of Federal Government,” 


CONTENTS. 


How to Teach History in Secondary 
Schools. 

The Status of Athletics in American 
Collegt¢s. 

Index. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 


15 East Sixteenth St.. New York, | 


Ready in Apri. 


State Normal School, 


For descriptive circular apply to the publishers, 


THE NEW ARITHMETICS. 


Hull’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Hull’s Complete Arithmetic. 


By Dr. GEO. W. HULL, 


. Millersville, Penna 


These books embody the most practical suggestions of the ‘‘ Committee of Ten” and the ‘Committee 
of Fifteen,” as to the amount and scope of arithmetical instruction. 


K. H. BUTLER & CoO., 


220 & 222 South Fifth St, Philadelphia. 


The No. 


Uniform and Easy Touch, 
Improved Paper Feed, 


Envelope Guides, 
Matchless Construction. 


Economical Ribbon Movement, 


Readily Adjustable Paper and & 


More Permanent Alignment, 
Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
Lighter and Wider Carriage, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Scamans & Benedict,32@ Broadway, New York. 


Boston Office, 15 Street. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read 
ers, by whomsoever published. 
Rich stock of Importea and American Books ip 
=: Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri 
Catalogues on application. 


CARL SCHOENHOF. 
successors. 
and Booksciers the only 
authorized agency Henry Holt & Co. American 
agency for Hachette Vy, Co.’s (London branch) publications 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
w 23 School St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY HoLT & Co.. Wm. R. 
JENKINS, K. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITZ & Uo., 
HACHETTE & (London), & Co, HEaTHS& 
Co., ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer 
fean Books, in the ancient and modern languages. 
Subscriptions to periodicais. Reguiar importations 
—_— the European book centres. 
G. A. KOEHLER & CO. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,465, and 47 Bast | New York, 


— Pv 
REED & KELLOG@’S Complete ‘Course in Language 
— of Penmanship. 

COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers books) 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Ser 
SHAW’S by Experiment. 
ANDEBAON’S Histories. 


5 Somerset Boston, 


ILLIAME, 
Wabash Av., Oh leago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


Please ogee for catalogue and liat. 
Trespondence solicited 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for self-study or for use in schools. 
The Cortina Method. 


Spanish in 20 Lessons. 12th ed., cloth, - + + $1.50 
‘renchin 20 Lessons. Part L.. 
Ingles en 20 Lecctones. eth ed, cloth, - 9.00 
Frances en 20 Lecciones. Part I, 50 


Amparo. 4th ed. in Spanish and En glish ‘ 
Spanish ouly, with Englis vocabulary, 

El Indiano. "Eth ed., Spanish and Englis 50 

Spanish, with English - 40 

Despues de la uvia. 3d ed., annotated in E 35 

El Final de Norma. Novel, with English voca 

Verbos Espanoles. 4thed, Ali the Spanish verbs, 

Modelos Para Cartas. 18t th ‘a. 

“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5 conts for Catalogue ¢ of 
choice Spanish bookr. Liberal discount to dealers an 
professors. Cortina School of Languages. 

7-cow6t . 84TH BT., Naw ORK. 


Wew Issue (38d Edition) 


OF THE 
FAMOUS BOOK, 


Old Mother Harth 


Her Highways and Byways. 
Sample copy, postpaid, 36 cents. 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, New York. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
makes pupils 


Examples, 
quick and accura 


Send for descriptive circular. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


EW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
8 Somerset Street. 
Hrram Manager 


Minerals, 
Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 
Geological 
BWelief Maps, 


Send for Ciroular. 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 
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